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THE FACTS ON PER CAPITA 
LAMB CONSUMPTION: 


Many critics of the sheep in- 
dustry point to the so-called 
"decline" in per capita lamb con- 
Sumption as one of the big 
reasons for the industry's 
troubles. 

In the words of Brett Gray 
(Colorado) this is "one of the 
most used and without doubt the 
most abused subject of discus- 
Sion at sheep industry meet- 
ings." 

Mr. Gray in his usual excel- 
lent manner of writing, has put 
together some interesting facts 
and figures that tell the com- 
plete story on the fallacy of 
using per capita lamb consump- 
tion as a barometer for the sheep 
industry. 

We know you will want to read 
and study these facts. See page 
LD. 


NATIONAL RAM SALE: 


This is our special Ram Sale 
number, and on the following 
pages you will find many features 
pertaining to the National Ram 
Sale. Alist of entries is given, 
pictures and story about the 
various consignors' offerings 
at the sale and a story on the 
companion feature—the 9th Na- 
tional Wool Show. 








Consigning 
5 CORRIEDALE RAMS 
to National Ram Sale 
August 16-17, 1961 
We Invite Your Inspection 


ALSO RAMS AND EWES FOR SALE 
AT OUR RANCH 


LESLIE L. CRANE 


5970 Petaluma Hill Road Santa Rosa, Calif. 








12 & 14 Foot 
SHEEP 
CAMPS 


One or Two Beds 


Four Models with New Chassis 
Patent No. 2701393 
In Business Since 1907 


WM. E. MADSEN & SONS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 














Make Your 
b Convention 
Reservations 


Fill Out This Blank and Mail To: 


Manager 
Hotel Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the National Wool Growers 
Association convention in Salt Lake City, Utah, January 21-24, 1962: 


Street 


re her 5) ee 


Rooms also available at Hotel Utah Motor Lodge, Hotel Newhouse and Hotel 


Temple Square. If preferred, please designate here . 


Hotel Utah Rates: Single occupancy—$8.00 to $15.00 
Double (Double Bed)—$10.00 to $18.00 
Double (Twin Beds )—$12.00 to $18.00 
Suites—$17.00 to $35.00 








“What did you expect, the Welcome 
Wagon?” 
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BUSINESS COULD BE WORSE! 


Have Sold 
400 Head Of This Kind Of Panama Rams 
This Year 


Reserving 30 Head For The National 
FRED M. LAIDLAW, INC. 


NOVEMBER 1 - APRIL 30 MAY 1 - OCTOBER 31 
Box 53 Box 187 
RUPERT, IDAHO CAREY, IDAHO 























CSS is now ASCS 


The title of the Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service has been changed to the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Service. Over-all administrative 
responsibility for ASCS comes under 
Assistant Secretary James T. Ralph. 
Horace D. Godfrey and E. A. Jaenke, 
formerly administrator and associate 
administrator, respectively of CSS, now 
hold these positions in the new organi- 
zation. 


Wool blanket snuffs out flames 


Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, manufacturers of 
safety equipment, has developed a com- 
pact wool blanket which they say snuffs 
out flames quickly from head to foot 
when clothing is afire. 

The 62 x 82 inch flameproofed blanket 
is pleat-folded and packaged in a red 
enameled metal case designed for verti- 
cal attachment to a wall, near danger 
points in industrial plants, laboratories 
and other fire hazard areas. 

A loop of fireproofed rope extending 
outside the case is pulled by the victim 
to open the metal case door and to per- 
mit the pleated protective covering to 
move forward as he revolves. 


American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders’ Meet 


The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders’ Association held its 73rd an- 
nual meeting in the Cactus Hotel, San 
Angelo, Texas, June 22, following a de- 
licious barbecued Rambouillet mutton 
dinner. Dr. R. I. Port of Sundance, 
Wyoming, out-going president of the 
association, welcomed 90 members and 
guests. Guest speaker was Penrose 
Metcalfe, NWGA president, who spoke 
on the present sheep situation. 

Elected as president was Miles Pierce, 
Alpine, Texas. John C. Woolley, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, was named vice presi- 
dent. New directors chosen were Clin- 
ton Hodges, Sterling City, Texas, and 


Pat Rose, Jr., Del Rio, Texas. Hold- 
over directors are: Paul Pfister, Node, 
Wyoming; W. E. Couch, Waxahachie, 
Texas; Roger Q. Landers, Menard, Tex- 
as; Frank Swenson, Mt. Pleasant, Utah; 
and Dr. R. I. Port, Sundance, Wyoming. 


Australia to build wool finishing 
plant in U.S. 


The International Wool Secretariat 
of Sydney. Australia, will establish an 
experimental wool finishing plant in the 
United States to demonstrate new fin- 
ishing techniques to American manu- 
facturers. The location has not been 
selected. 

Increased efforts are being made by 
the secretariat to expand wool sales in 
the United States. A major purpose of 
the new plant will be to speed up the 
adoption of technical advances by wool 
processors. 


New managing director for IWS 


William Joshua Vines has been ap- 
pointed managing director of the Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat effective Oc- 
tober 1. 

Mr. Vines, 45, is Australian born, and 
has been world managing director of 
Berger, Jenson & Nicholson, Ltd., an 








TRUE SUFFOLK Q0 


All our rams that have topped the National Ram Sale the past few years and all of our 1961 
entries are lines bred from an outstanding mutation that occurred in our flock several years ago. 
We are proud of the fact that many of the top rams at the various ram sales trace to this ram. 


Picture one of these rams at the head of your flock. You will be satisfied with the results. 


Rt. 4 M. W. BECKER Rupert, Idaho 


UALITY 
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international paint manufacturing 
group in London since 1955. 

In his newly created post as the top 
staff executive of the reconstituted 
IWS, Mr. Vines will supervise the oper- 
ations of three regional branches cov- 
ering 16 countries throughout’ the 
world, including Asia, Europe and 
North America. The North American 
region is represented by the Wool Bu- 
reau in the U. S., and the Wool Bureau 
of Canada in Toronto. The reorgani- 
zation of the IWS was approved during 
an 11-day annual meeting held in Mel- 
bourne and Sydney, Australia, in May, 
to permit greater utilization and coordi- 
nation of natural fiber promotion on a 
global scale. 


Werner von Bergen honored 


At the graduation exercises of the 
Philadelphia College of Textiles and 
Science on June 3, Werner von Bergen 
was awarded the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Textile Science. Dr. A. Ward 
France, Dean of the Faculty, made the 
presentation. 

Werner von Bergen is at present as- 
sociate director of research for J. P. 
Stevens & Co., Inc., Garfield, N. J. 


Liljenquist to head Western 
States Meat Packers 


L. Blaine Liljenquist has been named 


president and general manager of the 
Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, succeeding E. Floyd Forbes who 
died June 30. Norman H. Maffit was 
named executive assistant to the presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Liljenquist has served as Wash- 
ington representative of the association 
since April, 1946 and has been a vice 
president since 1958. He will continue 
his headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
but will spend part of his time each 
month in the association’s principal 
office in San Francisco. Mr. Maffit’s 
headquarters will be in San Francisco 


New Forest Service research 
laboratory at U. of Idaho 


The University of Idaho and the U.S. 
Forest Service are cooperating to es- 
tablish an important new _ research 
facility on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho at Moscow. 


The new laboratory will be built by 
the Forest Service on land donated by 
the university. The facilities for the 
research center program, when fully 
developed, will provide office and labo- 
ratory facilities for 36 Forest Service 
scientists and an equal number of re- 
search assistants and clerks. The 
building will include laboratories for 


pathology, biochemistry, physiology, 
genetics and soils studies plus offices 
for research scientists studying forest 
diseases and insects, forest manage- 
ment and watershed management. 


1961 Yearbook of Agriculture 
Seeds 


The 1961 Yearbook of Agriculture is 
entitled “Seeds.” The Yearbook of 
Agriculture is a Congressional docu- 
ment prepared in the Agriculture De- 
partment and published under direct 
Congressional authorization. It is dis- 
tributed mainly by Members of Congress 
and is also sold by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. at $2 a 
copy. 

In the foreword of the book Secre- 
tary Freeman “Good are 
both a symbol and a foundation of the 


seeds 


states 
good life our people have gained. A 
basic factor in our realization of man- 
kind’s 


abundance, good seeds can be a means 


most sought goal, agricultural 
of our bringing about an Age of Plen- 
ty and an Age of Peace and Freedom. 
We can 
hunger and fear for the less fortunate 


half of the 


use our good seeds to heip end 


human family.” 
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History of forest conservation in 
U. S. brought up to date 


The story of how this nation has 
grown and benefited through the wise 
use of its forests is told in an up-dated 
publication reissued by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The Forest Service booklet, “High- 
lights in the History of Forest Conser- 
vation,” gives an accounting of how 
the U. S. has developed and used these 
resources over the years. Single copies 
may be obtained free from the Forest 
Service, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Nearly all farmers use chemicals 
now 


A survey among 315 Iowa farmers by 
the rather well-known team of Bohlen 
and Beal of Iowa State University, 
shows that nine out of ten farmers are 
using at least one agricultural chemi- 
cal in their farming operations. A 
third of the farmers interviewed said 
they were using only one of these six 
kinds of chemicals: weed killers, soil 
insecticides, brush killers, crop insecti- 
cides, grass killers and grain fumi- 
gants. 


About 25 per cent of the farmers 
using chemicals used them only on 
fencerows, ditches and roadsides, while 
many others used them only on a “spot” 
or limited basis on their field crops. 
The cost of chemicals among the farm- 
ers interviewed ranged from zero to 
$625 a year, averaging out at $47.02 a 
year. 


USDA issues bulletin on how to 
keep farm business records 


Pointers on how to keep good farm 
business records for the typical opera- 
tion of a family farm are given in a 
publication issued by the U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture. 

For the majority of family farms a 
system of record keeping based on a 
foundation of five kinds of business 
records is recommended. These five 
kinds of records are: documentary rec- 
ords, balance sheets, sales and purchase 
records, end-of-year summaries and 
production records. 

A free copy of the _ publication 
“Family-Farm Records,” Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 2167, may be obtained from 
the office of Information, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


More national forest visits are 


expected 


Last year a total of 921% million rec- 
reation seekers visited the national for- 
ests of this country. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Freeman predicts that more 
than 100 million recreation visits will 
be made to the national forests in 1961. 
He said he wanted to assure all Ameri- 
cans they are welcome to use and enjoy 
the public forests, but he also asked 
their help in protecting the forest lands 
from fire and lowering the cost of ad- 
ministering and maintaining recreation 


areas. 


Livestock product imports rise 


April imports of lamb were up 8 per 
cent and mutton imports skyrocketed 
by 59 per cent over April 1960 levels. 
Wool imports were up 20 per cent from 
April 1960. 

Imports of beef and veal were 19 per 
cent larger because of strong U. S. de- 
mand for manufacturing meats, accord- 
ing to the Foreign Agriculture Service. 
Variety meat imports are also reported 
to have been 25 per cent lower in April 
this year than a year ago. 
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CORRIEDALE 


RAMS ARE EXCELLENT 
FOR CROSSBREEDING 


CORRIEDALE rams sire lambs whose fleeces often have 


double the value of the fleeces of their mothers. 


CORRIEDALE rams sire lambs of excellent quality and 


maximum weight that top the market at an early age. 


CORRIEDALE ewes are excellent mothers that are vigorous 


and long lived and that flock well together. 


For breeders list or other information write: 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


ROLLO E. SINGLETON, Secretary 


Columbia, Missouri 
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HOW TO 


BUILD HEALTH 


AND PROFITS 


IN SHEEP AND LAMBS 


This Coordinated Feed-Health Program — combining 
good formula feeds containing AUREOMYCIN® and Cyanamid 
vaccines — leads to more profitable returns at every stage 


Disease is the biggest single 
risk to a successful sheep and 
lamb operation. It can hit hard 
at any time, wipe out profits. 

That’s the reason you should 
choose a systematic program 
geared to keeping disease out of 
herds at every stage. 

Such a program starts with 
good management and sanita- 
tion practices. It follows up 
with proper feeding at all 
stages. It continues with the 
maintenance of a routine vac- 
cination schedule. 

All of these steps are in- 
cluded in the Cyanamid Coordi- 


we 


2. Keep ewes and lambs thriving. 
After lambing, continue to keep range 
ewes and lambs on a salt supplement 
that contains AUREOMYCIN, This keeps 
ewes healthy, better able to support 
their lambs, also guards the health 
of lambs and increases their gains. 


nated Feed-Health Program for 
sheep and lambs described be- 
low. This program is sound, 
practical, easy-to-follow, money- 
making! 

Ask your feedman for a spe- 
cial folder that describes, in 
detail, the Coordinated Feed- 
Health Program for sheep and 
lambs. If he doesn’t have one, 
write direct to American Cyan- 
amid Company, Agricultural 
Division, New York 20, N. Y. 
®AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company’s trade- 
mark for chlortetracycline. 


3. Creep feed AUREOMYCIN for early 
marketing. Put lambs on creep feeds 
containing 20 grams of AUREOMYCIN 
per ton. This keeps them healthy, 
gaining up to 20% more on less feed. 
You wean more uniform lambs ready 
for an early market. 


5. Vaccinate to prevent costly diseases. Consult your veterinarian, Set up a vac- 
cination program for those diseases troublesome in your area. Use these Cyan- 
amid products: Blackleg Bacterin; Bluetongue Vaccine; CARBOZOO® to prevent 
anthrax; Clostridium Hemolyticum Bacterin to prevent red water disease. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


August, 1961 


1. Protect breeding herd. Give preg- 
nant ewes a salt supplement that sup- 
plies 80 mg. of AUREOMYCIN per ewe 
daily. 30 to 60 days before lambing, 
change to a fortified grain supplement 
that supplies same amount of AUREO- 
MYCIN. These feeds help prevent vib- 
rionic abortions, keep ewes stronger, 
healthier, reduce lamb losses. 


sat geno le 


4. Save feed in the feedlot. Give feed- 
lot animals a feed that contains 20 
grams of AUREOMYCIN per ton. AUREO- 
MYCIN reduces the reactions to 
stresses, and protects lambs against 
enterotoxemia. Lambs go on full feed 
quicker — gain faster at less cost. 


The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containing 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result 
of years of research and have been 
accepted by Federal and/or State 
Governments. Always read the labels 
and carefully follow directions for use. 


COORDINATED 


FEED-HEALTH 
PROGRAM 








test for diagnosing vibriosis, an in- 

fectious disease of the genital tract 
of cattle and sheep, has been developed 
at the University of Illinois, according 
to Dr. M. Ristic. 

The pathologist at the University’s 
College of Veterinary Medicine said the 
gel-diffusion test for vibriosis is being 
used on an experimental basis in the 
University’s Diagnostic Laboratory. 

The test, according to Dr. Ristic, re- 
quires placing blood samples of serum 
from cattle or sheep on a special jelly- 
like substance. The gelatin contains a 
drop of soluble material produced by 
vibrio fetus, the bacterium which causes 
vibriosis. 


When this soluble material contacts 
antibodies found in serum of infected 
animals, a reaction takes place which is 
visible to the naked The reaction 
or white line does not appear if the ani- 
mal is free of vibriosis. 

Before Dr. Ristic’s test could be de- 
veloped, he had to learn the chemical and 
physical make-up of the organism caus- 
ing vibriosis. He discovered that these 
microscopic invaders contain a _ soluble 
material called polysaccharide. He then 
isolated the material for use in the gel- 
diffusion test. 


eye. 


“Although we discovered that vibrio 
fetus can form four different types of 


colonies, we only use one colony type for 


our test,” Dr. Ristic said. ““Physical and 
chemical make-up of the colonies differ 
and this could change the results of the 
test.” 

Vibriosis, characterized by delayed 
conception and abortion, can be trans- 
mitted several ways. According to Dr. 
tistic, cattle transmit through coitus, 
sheep through contaminated feed. Al- 
though people can become infected, the 
means of transmission is unknown. 


\ poisonous weed, California False 
Hellebore (Veratrum californicum), 
when eaten by ewes shortly after con- 
ception causes deformed or ‘“monkey- 
faced” lambs, a U. S. Department of 
Agriculture veterinarian reports. 

The finding that the weed, which is 
relished by sheep, causes this malfor- 
mation resulted from research by Dr. 
Wayne Binns of USDA’s Agriculture 
Research Service in cooperation with 
the Department’s Forest Service and 
the Utah and Idaho Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations. 

Newly-bred ewes were grazed on sev- 
eral separate ranges infested with the 
weed in experiments conducted near 
Arco, Idaho. Of the 41 ewes that con- 
ceived, 13 bore “monkey-faced” lambs. 
The scientists believe that the fetus is 
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Our consignments to the Idaho, National and Idaho Falls Ram Sales will be selected from 


the rams pictured above. We invite you to inspect our rams at our ranch — just 6 miles 
west of idaho Falls. 


QUANTITY plus QUALITY 
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We aim to produce quality rams that speak for themselves and us. 


J.RLHAYS & SON 


— Telephones — 


JAckson 3-0424 or JAckson 3-1241 
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Idaho Falls, Idaho 
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affected within 7 to 17 days after con- 
ception. In drylot feeding experiments, 
deformed lambs resulted when ewes 
were fed the weed during the first 30 
days after conception. 

These experiments suggest that the 
toxicity of false hellebore to lamb em- 
bryos depends upon such factors as soil 
and water conditions, the altitude at 
which the plant grows, and its stage 
of development when eaten by the 
ewes. The exact conditions required 
are not known. 

Deformed lambs develop only after 
ewes have grazed on certain high-alti- 
tude summer ranges during the breed- 
ing season that starts about August 10. 
The deformity has been known to occur 
for the past 50 to 60 years only in parts 
of southeastern Idaho, although the 
weed also grows on ranges in Utah, 
Wyoming and Colorado. The condition, 
which causes losses to sheep producers 
of $15,000 to $75,000 each year, has 
never been found in sheep bred outside 
these areas. 

This malformation affects only the 
heads of lambs. A slightly deformed 
upper jaw may be the only indication 
of the conditions, but in extreme cases 

called complete Cyclops—lambs may 
have only a single eye in the center of 
their heads. Monkey-faced lambs born 
alive are killed by sheepmen because 
the lambs have trouble nursing. 

Prolonged gestation, in which lambs 
grow to excessive size in the ewes, is 
another condition often associated with 
consumption of the poisonous weed. 
Lambs, during long gestation, can be- 
come two to four times normal birth 
size, are always severely deformed, and 
cause ewes to die. 

Sheepmen formerly believed the de- 
formity was caused by a simple, in- 
herited character. This, however, was 
disproved by the researchers two years 
ago. 


HE possibility that research on 

scrapie of sheep may shed light on 
mutiple sclerosis was reported in the 
June 9 issue of Time magazine. 

The article states that ‘Last week 
veterinary researchers were engaged in 
a transatlantic argument over whether 
scrapie is hereditary or infectious, or 

as would be scientifically most ex- 
citing—whether it has features of both. 
Medical investigators from New York 
to New Guinea were as keenly inter- 
ested as the veterinarians, because they 
think scrapie may provide clues to 
causes and eventual cures for some im- 
portant and mysterious diseases of 
man. .; 

“The argument over scrapie’s infec- 
tious vs. hereditary qualities had sim- 
mered for a century before French in- 
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vestigators reported in 1936 that the 
disease could be transmitted by inocu- 
lating fluid from the brains of afflicted 
sheep into the brains of healthy ones. 
The researchers decided that the infec- 
tious agent must be an elusive virus. 

“Now British Veterinarian Herbert 
B. Parry, whose work is supported by 
New York’s National Foundation for 
Neuromuscular Diseases, reports con- 
vincing evidence from years of study 
on 1,000 scrapie-ridden sheep that the 
disease is hereditary, being transmitted 
by a certain type of recessive gene. If 
both ram and ewe have two such genes, 
all their lambs will have scrapie. 

If one animal has the genes but its 
mate has none, the “clear” genes will 
dominate, and the lambs will have no 
disease. Dr. Parry is still checking a 
theory that if both parent animals have 
a single scrapie gene, one out of four 
of their lambs should get the disease. 


“Dr. Parry does not rule out the virus 
theory. Rather, he speculates that the 
submicroscopic particle, apparently in- 
volved may act, in effect, as both gene 
and virus, transmitting the disease by 


the mechanisms of heredity and later 


spreading to attack muscles. It would 
thus be akin to ‘provirus’ found in some 
plants and flies. If this is so, it will be 


the first instance of such a provirus 
among the higher animals. A provirus 
could be passed from one sheep to an- 
other by inoculation. 

“To human victims of nerve-muscle 
diseases,” Time magazine concludes, 
“the scrapie research may eventually 
prove still more important. For Dr. 
Parry has shown that the main sign of 
the disease in sheep is a degeneration 
of muscle tissues, making it comparable 
to human cases of dermatomyositis 
(rare), muscular dystrophy (as many 
as 200,000 cases in the U. S.), and mul- 
tiple sclerosis (as many as 230,000 
cases in the U. S.). 

“In muscular dystrophy, all the vis- 
ible damage, for reasons unknown, oc- 
curs in the muscles themselves, while 
in multiple sclerosis the muscles are 
rendered useless by damage to the 
nerves that control them. This seems 
more like the pattern of brain-muscle 
sequence in scrapie. Thus researchers 
in multiple are looking to 
scrapie for possible clues. So are the 
investigators who have journeyed into 
the savage highlands of eastern New 
Guinea to seek the cause of the mys- 
terious ‘laughing death’ or kuru. This 
disease, like scrapie, appears to be in- 
herited, and attacks the nerves that 
control the muscles.” 
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Rugged and durable top-quality SUFFOLKS raised on the mountain 
ranges of Idaho. We will bring a total of 27 Suffolk rams to the 
National. 


You are cordially invited to check our offerings. 


You won’t be disappointed. 


B. A. RANCH 


CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO 


Earl Armacost 

















HE USDA reports that distribution 
of screwworm flies, sterilized by 

irradiation, is being resumed in Florida. 

Other screwworm eradication opera- 
tions were intensified following the 
finding of about 100 larvae in a two- 
week-old pig on a farm in the north- 
western part of the state. The larvae 
were the first found in a Florida farm 
animal since June, 1959. 

Sterile fly release rid Florida and 
southeastern United States of the 
screwworm in 1958-59. Sterilized male 
flies mate with native female flies which 
produce eggs that do not hatch. 

Livestock disease eradication workers 
of USDA’s Agricultural Research Ser- 
vice and the Division of Animal In- 


dustry, Florida Department of Agricul- 
ture, have already applied insecticides 
to the farm on which the infested ani- 
mal was found. A premise-to-premise 
inspection of farm animals in the re- 
gion is under way. 

Stockyard workers, veterinarians, 
county agents, and regulatory person- 
nel in the area have been alerted. 
Temporary eradication headquarters 
have been set up at Bonifay, a few 
miles south of the farm where the 


screwworms were found June 18 in the 
ear of a pig. Since there have been no 
animal movements traced to the infested 
premises, the finding of larvae indicates 
that screwworms may have become re- 
established in the area. 
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HARDY, EARLY MATURING LAMBS 

EXCELLENT CARCASS — MORE LEAN MEAT 

EASY LAMBERS AND EXCELLENT MOTHERS 
EXCELLENT FOR CROSSING ON WHITEFACED EWES 
OPEN FACES — NO WOOL BLINDNESS 


Buy stud and range rams at the following sales: 


IDAHO STATE RAM SALE, FILER, IDAHO 

WASHINGTON STATE RAM SALE, YAKIMA, WSHINGTON 
NATIONAL RAM SALE, OGDEN, UTAH 

WYOMING WOOL GROWERS RAM SALE, CASPER, WYO. 
IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP BREEDERS SALE, IDAHO FALLS, 


UTAH RAM SALE, SPANISH FORK, UTAH 


For Complete Details, 


including List of Breeders, Write 


AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


C. W. HODGSON, Secretary, MOSCOW, IDAHO 
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F clover and alfalfa look sick in the 

spring when they should be doing 
fine under sunny skies, the trouble may 
be in the stem nematode. 


Casual examination of the field may 
suggest that many plants winter killed. 
Crowns of other plants look stunted 
and are easily kicked from the ground. 
Closer examination shows buds and 
young shoots are stunted, swollen and 
spongy. There are more than the usual 
number of buds but they are all swollen. 
Bases of buds and shoots are brown and 
decayed. They break easily from the 
crown. These are signs of stem nema- 
tode. The roots, although not directly 
attacked by the nematodes, gradually 
decay and die as a result of the rot. 


Injury to alfalfa and clover by the 
stem nematode is most common in fields 
where legumes are grown frequently 
or continuously. The nematode is sel- 
dom a pest on land where forage le- 
gumes are rotated regularly with such 
crops as beans, grasses, cereals, pota- 
toes or sugar beets. Vigorous weed 
control is important. It is also desirable 
to allow an interval of two or three 
years between forage legume crops. 


Nemastan and Lahontan are resistant 
varieties of alfalfa. Lahontan is sus- 
ceptible, however, to the root knot 
nematode. Resistance to stem nematode 
in any variety of clover has not been 
established. It is suggested that clover 
be plowed out after the first year of 
seed production because of several virus 
diseases. 

Too much irrigation, such as flooding 
the corrugations and flooding low parts 
of the field, increases nematode infec- 
tion. 


UPERMARKETS may be discarding 
their refrigerated vending cases for 

meat and fish and displaying these com- 
modities in clear plastic bags on ordi- 
nary shelving. 

That is the possibility presented by 
L. R. Siegel, who heads his own pack- 
ing firm in Chicago where a freezer-dry- 
ing method is being used to remove all 
but 2 per cent of the moisture in meat 
and fish. Mr. Siegel pointed out that 
such meat no longer requires refrigera- 


tion. The housewife will buy her 
meat in plastic bags from non-refrige- 
rated shelves, he theorized, since the 
once highly perishable product can be 
kept indefinitely in the clear plastic 
bags. When it is time to eat, she will 
place the meat in cold water for 15 


minutes, then remove and blot to re- 
move excess moisture before putting it 


into the frying pan. 
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“Income Improvement” To Be 


Keynote of Laramie Conference 


LL segments of the lamb and wool 
industry—from growers to textile 
manufacturers—will meet together to 
discuss solutions to the industry’s hard- 
core problems at the second National 
Lamb and Wool Industry Conference 
August 7-8 in Laramie, Wyoming. The 
conference will take place at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, on a mountain- 
rimmed campus with an average 60- 
degree summer temperature and an in- 
ternational reputation in wool research. 
The conference theme is “Income 
Improvement,” set by an advisory com- 
mittee of 18 industry organization and 
institution representatives. The theme 
developed from the aim of last year’s 
conference “to improve the economic 
position of the sheep industry and to 
enable it to better fulfill its responsi- 
bility to the consuming public and the 
nAtION:. «.” 

All interested individuals and indus- 
try people are invited to take part in 
the “give and take” discussion, Paul 
Stratton, UW animal science head and 
conference secretary, said. The plan- 
ning committee is preparing for 300. 

The 2-day conference will feature an 
opening general session, four separate 
and simultaneous workshop discussions, 
a final general session for workshop 
reports and two special lamb luncheons. 

The four discussion sessions and 
topics will be:(1) NEW APPROACHES 
TO BARGAINING POWER—‘Market- 
ing Orders,” “Integration,” and “Place 
of Packers and Stockyards in Market- 
ing”; 

(2) LAMB SUPPLY AND MER- 
CHANDISING—“Position of Lamb in 
the Future Meat Picture,” “Facts and 
Problems in Lamb Distribution,” ‘“Ad- 
justing Seasonal Lamb Supply,” and 
“Will Lamb Imports Improve the Do- 
mestic Market?” 

(3) INCENTIVE TO QUALITY - 
“What the Trade Demands” by a packer 
and retailer; and “Improved Carcass 
Quality—Value to Grower and Feeder;” 

(4) HOW CAN DOMESTIC WOOL 
MEET COMPETITION ?—“Synthetics,” 
“Imports,” and “New Look in Wool 
Products.” 

Session chairmen will be Louis Roz- 
zoni, president of the California Farm 
Bureau Federation and the California 
Wool Marketing Association; J. R. 
Broadbent, vice president, National 
Wool Growers Association; Clair E. 
Terrill, chief, Sheep and Fur Animal 
Research Branch, U. S. Department of 
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Agriculture; and T. A. Kincaid, Ozona, 
Texas, wool grower. 


Discussion leaders will include: Mar- 
shall Hughes, president, Colorado Wool 
Growers Association; Herschel New- 
som, master, National Grange; George 
Hislop, vice president, National Wool 
Growers Association; Lee D. Sinclair, 
deputy director, Packers and Stock- 
yards Administration, USDA; George 
Lewis, vice president, American Meat 
Institute; Richard D. Biglin, education 
and information director, American 
Sheep Producers Council; U. S. Garri- 
gus, Illinois University, sheep produc- 
tion professor; James E. Wagner, lamb 
feeder, Lamar, Colorado; Dennis Muir- 
head, commissioner, Australian Trade 
Commission; W. E. Tyler, chief, Stand- 
ardization Branch, USDA and Harold 
Lundgren, wool research head, Western 
Regional Utilization Laboratory, USDA. 


Harold Josendal, past president, Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, Cas- 
per, Wyoming, is general chairman. 





Nicely balanced hook of genuine 

tool steel. Handle of selected hardwood. 

Unconditienally guaranteed. #102 is 11”, 

oz., $1.55; #103 is 13”, 14 oz., $1.75. SEE 

YOUR BEALER or send check and postage 45¢ 

each to: 

CALIFOPNIA STOCKMEN’S SURPLY GOMPANY 

151 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, Calif 
Compiete catalog on request 








For Large, Thick-Fleeced 


COLUMBIAS 


Count on KILLIAN 


1 will have 2 pens of 5 quality 
range rams for sale at the National 
Ram Sale. See them before you 
buy. 


~ 


BYRON KILLIAN 


Salem, Utah 
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* More Rapidly Maturing 
* More Uniformity of Lambs 
* Less Lambing Troubles 








HAMPSHIRE — The Universal Sheep 


= 


CONTINUES IN THE LEAD FROM COAST TO COAST 


*& More Lambs Finish in Weights Desired by Packers 
*% More Pounds of Lamb Per Ewe in Your Flock 


* Less Tail-enders 
* More Early Lambs 
* More Net Cash Returns 


INSURE BIGGER PROFITS — CHOOSE HAMPSHIRE 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


STUART, IOWA 


























1961 Western South Dakota 
STUD RAM SHOW and SALE 
September 14-15, 1961 
NEWELL EXPERIMENT FARM, Newell, So. Dak. 
Show: 6 p.m. Sept. 14—Sale: 10 a.m. Sept. 15 








Shows which ewes bred & when; 
checks ram's potency. Saves time 
money, space. Durable, Jourgensen 
make. Holds grease crayon, red, 
black, green; hard (summer) or soft 
(winter). Harness $3.75; crayons 
each 50¢ 

SEE YOUR DEALER or send 
check with order, including postage. 

CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY 


151 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 





GET IN STEP 
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With Superior Suffolks 
Bearing the HOWLAND 


Name 


We have big, husky sires that will 
produce money-making lambs. 


See both Howland consignments at the 
National Ram Sale 


HOWLAND & SON 


and 


LAWSON HOWLAND 


Cambridge Idaho 





























For large, fast growing lambs 
use top-quality Suffolk and 
Suffolk-Hampshire rams. 


See our National Ram Sale con- 
signment: 

© 5 Registered Suffolk Ram Lambs 
© 5 Suffolk-Hampshire Ram Lambs 


M. F. CUSTER & SONS 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Formerly partner to R. B. Beatty 
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Longest established wool promotion group.. 


1939-1961 22nd YEAR 


voluntarily organized 


by mill men and suppliers to promote and increase sale of all- 


American woolknit fashions. All funds of domestic origin 


UBSTANTIAL continued gains in 
1961-62 by the thriving wool knit- 
wear industry, which already consumes 
an estimated 60 per cent of the domestic 
wool clip, were predicted by Woolknit 
Associates, Inc. in a review of its forth- 
coming promotion program. 

Pointing out that no other category 
in the ready-to-wear field has shown 
such a consistent growth pattern, to 
the extent that women’s retail buyers 
are diverting funds from other depart- 
ments for wool knitwear purchases, the 
group forecast 1961 sales increases of 
131% to 85 per cent. 


Extensive Promotion Underway 


Extensive promotion activity on fall 
woolknits is already well underway, in 
both the dissemination of publicity and 
via special trade services to the indus- 
try. Earliest events were the annual 
Knitter-Buyer Forum on April 5, which 
performs an invaluable industry aid by 
helping to forge stronger links of un- 
derstanding and cooperation between 
retailers and manufacturers; and the 
annual sweater preview for buyers and 
fashion press, on April 7 and 10, pre- 
senting a complete trend story of 
women’s wool sweaters for fall, and 
resulting in enthusiastic magazine and 
newspaper coverage. This year’s com- 
prehensive showing consisted of 268 
sweaters from 62 manufacturers. 


“Woolknitville, U.S.A. 


The annual men’s fashion show, of- 
fering a cross-section preview of the 
entire men’s knitwear industry for 
fall, this year entitled, “Woolknitville, 
U.S.A.,” was held on May 9 in New 
York’s Plaza Hotel. 
slanted influence on retail buyers, these 


Besides the wool- 


shows stimulate the development of in- 
numerable publicity features with mag- 
azines. 

The annual women’s fashion show, 
covering women’s wool knitwear styles 
for fall, achieves equally impressive 
publicity results. This year’s show was 


held on June 13. The Woolknit Annual 
magazine, a highly professional publi- 
cation of top fashion magazine caliber, 
is published in conjunction with this 
show and is recognized as an invaluable 
reference source for the industry. Be- 
ginning last year, the Annual magazine 
and fashion show have been sponsored 
jointly by the American Wool Council 
and Woolknit Associates. 

Highlight of both shows is the pres- 
entation of annual Woolknit Design 
Awards, recognized as the most coveted 
prestige symbol in the industry. 


Other Industry Services 


Other industry services on the year’s 
program include expansion of the sales 
primer developed last year and distribu- 
ted to stores to help train their sales 
staffs; a trade advertising campaign 
for wool spinners, created to persuade 
knitters to concentrate on wool; and 
preparation of an annual fashion color 
forecast, timed for presentation when 
knitters and mills are styling their 
lines, thus stimulating them to think in 
terms of wool. Because of its reputa- 
tion as originators of new ideas in 
styling and merchandising, Woolknit 
Associates is continually on call from 
designers and buyers for guidance on 
fashion and color trends and original 


display ideas. 
Strict Policy of Merchandising 


Great credit to this group’s enormous 
suecess in its year-’round activities 
of publicizing all-American woolknits 
through every possible editorial outlet 
is attributable to its strict policy of 
meticulous merchandising. Every gar- 
ment is guaranteed to be in stock in 
the local stores before being featured 
in editorial articles. All publicity ef- 
forts are directed toward the goal of 
creating more store traffic and more 
wool sales, and the countless reports 
of sell-outs following publication of 
editorial features testify to the effi- 
ciency of this technique. 
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Guest Editorial 





Let’s Take A Real Look At Lamb Consumption 


used and without 

doubt the most abused subject of 
discussion at sheep industry meetings 
in recent years is PER CAPITA LAMB 
CONSUMPTION. Seemingly well in- 
formed people have been beating this 
dead horse in order to prove all man- 
ner of “facts’’ — facts purported to 
support contentions largely based on 
political expediency. 


NE of the most 


The drop in PCLC has been siezed on 
by persons who do not favor the view- 
point of sheep growers and feeders, to 
prove that the National Wool Growers 
Association is wrong in seeking curtail- 
ment of ruinous imports and the right 
to advertise lamb and wool. The line of 
reasoning adopted by these misguided 
or dishonest groups and _ individuals 
seems to run along these lines Per 
Capita Lamb Consumption has dropped 
sharply; therefore, it is automatically 
proven that consumers do not like lamb; 
therefore, the trouble lies solely with 
the sheep grower; therefore, the grow- 
er is producing a bad product at too 
high a cost; therefore, the answer is 
NOT in advertising and restricted im- 
ports but in increased efficiency and 
increased imports! 


Far Past Time To Take Real Look 


This “logic” has been adopted and 
parroted by many individuals. It thus 
becomes obvious that it is far past time 
that the industry took a REAL look at 
the subject and stop following this red 
herring drawn across the path so many 
times with such remarkable success. 

The 30 years covered in the two 
charts on this page tell the story of the 
decline and fall of our industry, and 
like so many similar patterns, the real 
reasons have largely been political in 
origin. Call it a situation resulting 
from a falsification of the Law of 
Supply and Demand and you will be 
accurate. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Brett Gray is present- 
ly connected with the Western Wool Proces- 
sors at Rocky Ford, Colorado. His father 
operated extensive sheep holdings in the 
eastern part of Colorado prior to his death. 
Mr. Gray previously served as_ secretary 
of the Colorado Wool Growers Association, 
has worked with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in Washington and has been 
statistical analyst for the American Sheep 
Producers Council. He is also a field repre- 
sentative for the Record Stockman (Den- 
ver, Colorado) and writes a weekly column 
for this widely circulated paper. 
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By: BRETT GRAY 


The graph showing the trend of 
Human Population and Sheep Popula- 
tion tells most of the story. Human 
Population has grown steadily except 
for the short period during the war, 
and the rate of increase has accelerated 
sharply since the war ended. Percent- 
age increase of potential lamb consum- 
ers is close to 48 per cent. On the 
other side of the coin, potential lamb 
producers—stock sheep on farms and 
ranches—have decreased at a drastic 
rate, from a high point in 1942 of 49.3 
million head to a low of 26.2 million 
head in 1950. Since then, numbers have 
increased to 28.8 million, a figure that 
is nearly 42 per cent below the high 
point. 


Looking at the picture in a different 
way, we find that, in 1930, each one of 
the stock sheep in the United States 
was busy producing the wool and lamb 
for 2.6 people. By 1960, this ‘load’ or 
responsibility had grown to where each 
stock sheep was trying to take care of 
the needs of 6.3 humans. Each ewe in 
this country faced a 242 per cent in- 
crease in responsibility. The pious dis- 
regard for a basic truth such as this 
is ‘experting’ the American Sheepman 
out of existence. 

Having established the true relation- 
ship between the “production factory” 
and the “consumption potential,” we 
can begin to look at PCLC in a new 
light. Those who prefer facts to truths 
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invariably include mutton tonnage with 
lamb tonnage when they set out to 
prove that lamb is undesirable. The 
first step, then is to remove the mutton 
tonnage, which has fluctuated from as 
little as 3.8 per cent of sheep and lamb 
slaughter to as much as 21 per cent. 


Per Capita LAMB Consumption has 
dropped from a high of 6.6 pounds in 
1931 and 1932 and also in 1942 when 
so many ewe lambs were slaughtered, 
to 4 pounds in 1959 and 4.2 pounds in 
1960. This reduction amounts to 36 
per cent, substantially less than the 
42 per cent drop in sheep numbers. 

We come now to what may be the 
most pertinent point of truth in the 


discussion — Production Efficiency. 
Here is the answer to those so severely 
afflicted with ‘factualitis.’ During the 
first six years shown on the second 
chart, each stock sheep produced an 
average of 16.3 pounds of lamb carcass 
per year. During the last six years 
shown, each of the sheep produced an 
average of 24.8 pounds. How many in- 
dustries in the United States can claim 
an increase in Production Efficiency of 
more than 52 per cent in 20 years? Be 
assured that they are few. 

Conclusions reached in the light of 
this information must be obvious. Lamb 
Consumption is down, but only because 
the ratio between consumer and product 
has changed drastically. It is impossi- 


On The Scene Report 


from the 


Nations Capital 


By: EDWIN E. MARSH 
Executive Secretary, National Wool Growers Association 


General Farm Bill 


HE Senate Agriculture Committee 
on July 13 reported out the farm 
bill, S. 1643, with the inclusion of a 
three-year extension of the National 
Wool Act. The House Agriculture Com- 
mittee is working on the House version 
of the farm bill, H.R. 6400, and on July 
14 voted a five-year extension of the 
Wool Act for inclusion in the farm bill. 
The difference in the lengths of the ex- 
tension of the two bills will, of course, 
have to be worked out in conference be- 
tween the two Houses if the farm bills 
pass in these two forms. Since both 
farm bills have been watered down 
considerably they stand a chance to pass 
unless there are objectionable amend- 
ments on the floor. In the event they 
should not pass, then strong effort will 
have to be made to pass the Wool Act 
in separate legislation. 

Both the Senate and House Agricul- 
ture Committees have included lambs 
as commodities that would be eligible 
to come under the provisions of the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937. What this means is that if 
growers in any area ever became inter- 
ested in marketing orders for their 
particular area (similar to those now 
provided for some agricultural commo- 
dities) permissive legislation would be 
provided through which they could 
request a referendum to determine 
whether to set up such a program. A 


14 


two-thirds favorable vote would be re- 
quired to establish any such programs. 


Wilderness Bill 


A considerably amended wilderness 
t bill, S. 174, was reported out by 
the Senate Interior Committee this 
week. It barely resembles the original 
wilderness bill introduced several years 
ago, and while it is considerably less 
objectionable it is still not entirely 
satisfactory to the livestock industry. 
Bill now provides that wilderness areas 
will be created only from existing fed- 
eral areas which are now classified as 
“wilderness, primitive or canoe” under 
the Forest Service, National Parks, Na- 
tional Monuments, National Wildlife 
Refuges and Game Ranges of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Additions other than the above can 
only be made by passage of a law by 
Congress. The presently classified lands 
must be reviewed and recommendations 
sent to the Congress within the next 
10 years to justify their retention as 
“wilderness.” Congress can refuse, and 
either House can turn down by passage 
of a resolution, the inclusion of any 
new areas in the wilderness system. The 
Secretaries of Interior and Agriculture 
may recommend that part or all of these 
classified lands be dropped from “wil- 
derness” designations, but they may 
not recommend addition of any non- 
classified lands. 

Bill provides that existing grazing, 


ble for PCLC to increase as long as 
people increase at a rate faster than 
sheep. 


Simple mathematics? Yes indeed. One 
is inclined, therefore, to look with a 
jaundiced eye at anyone who uses ‘facts’ 
so directly contrary to mathematical 
truth. The sheepman, if he wishes to 
survive, must of necessity classify the 
‘factualists’ into two categories: those 
who are uninformed and those who 
knowingly distort the truth to the dis- 
advantage of the sheepman. Action is 
absolutely essential, and appropriate 
action falls logically into two paths: 
inform the misinformed and expose the 
motives of those who wish us ill. 


mining and other activities “may con- 
tinue” subject to regulation by the de- 
partment involved. We prefer the word- 
ing “shall continue” which would be a 
much better safeguard. 

No new lands can be added without 
a full-scale legislative hearing in the 
vicinity of the area proposed for wil- 
derness designation; then a bill cover- 
ing such addition must be passed by 
both Houses of Congress and signed by 
the President. 

There is still considerable doubt that 
the House will take any action on wil- 
derness legislation in the present ses- 
sion, but if the Senate should pass this 
bill, there will be pressure for the 
House to act in the next session. 


Livestock Loan Program 


1710, introduced by Senator Moss 

(Utah) and 10 other senators, has 
passed both Houses and has gone to the 
President for signature. This bill re- 
vives the authority of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make speciai livestock 
loans until December 31, 1961. It was 
enacted as an emergency measure due 
to depressed prices, increased costs and 
droughts in the West. While general 
authority broad enough to cover this 
type of loan is included in the farm 
bill, S. 1643, this special bill has been 
passed to permit immediate loans and 
pending completion of action on the 
farm bill. 
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NWGA Executive Committee Rejects 
Marketing Orders for Lamb 


WGA President Metcalfe called the 
executive committee into a special 
session at Denver, Colorado, Tuesday, 
July 18, for the purpose of considering 
the general farm bill now before Con- 
gress. The meeting was especially 
called to consider what action the ex- 
ecutive committee wished to take in re- 
gard to the provisions in both the 
Senate and House farm bills, which 
would add lambs to the list of agricul- 
tural commodities eligible to apply 
regionally or nationally for a marketing 
order providing growers by two-thirds 
vote in a referendum expressed a de- 
sire for such a program. 

After lengthy discussion of the entire 
question, the following resolution was 
adopted by a vote of ten yeas and seven 
nays: 

“We appreciate the fact that the Con- 
gress of the United States has taken 
notice of the deplorable economic con- 
dition of the American lamb producer 
and feeder. However, we do not feel 
that marketing agreements, orders or 


quotas are the answer to our problem. 

“We, therefore, respectfully request 
that the word ‘lambs’ be deleted from 
the proposed Agricultural Act of 1961 
where it deals with the above matters.” 

Voting by executive committee mem- 
bers was as follows: 

Voting yes were Marshall Hughes 
(Colorado); Wilbur Wilson (Idaho); 
Hi Overton (New Mexico); W. H. Stei- 
wer (Oregon); Martin Tennant (South 
Dakota); Charles Schreiner, III (Tex- 
as); Welby Aagard (Utah); Phil Kern 
(Washington); and Vice Presidents 
Angus McIntosh and J. R. Broadbent. 

Voting no were M. P. Espil (Arizo- 
na); Joe Mendiburu (California); Ev- 
erett Shuey (Montana); Joe Donlin 
(Wyoming); and Vice Presidents W. 
Hugh Baber, George K. Hislop and 
Henry S. Hibbard. 

Present to explain the workings of 
marketing agreements and orders was 
Dr. G. Alvin Carpenter, extension spe- 
cialist, University of California at 
Berkeley, and Frank W. ImMasche, 


deputy director, Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

NWGA Secretary Edwin E. Marsh re- 
ported on current Washington activi- 
ties. His report covered developments 
on the wilderness bill; S. 1710 to revive 
the authority of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make special livestock loans; 
request made by the NWGA to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture to discon- 
tinue grading of frozen lamb and to 
require labeling of all foreign dressed 
lamb; bills currently before Congress to 
establish tariff quotas on lamb imports; 
the investigation of lamb marketing 
conducted by the Packers and Stock- 
yards Administration; and develop- 
ments on the omnibus farm bill. 

Other matters discussed by the ex- 
ecutive committee were the serious 
drought situation in the western states 
and a proposal for an incentive pay- 
ment program on lambs in lieu of a 
lamb purchase program. Also discussed 
was the increased appropriation to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture for a 
scabies eradication program. The ex- 
ecutive committee also reviewed the 
financial statement of the association 
and the publishing company for the first 
seven months of the year. 





Strackbein Attacks Return 
of Tariff Body Recommendations 


HE President’s action in returning 
to the Tariff Commission three 
recommendations for an increase in the 
tariff as a result of findings of serious 
injury from imports represents a stun- 
ning blow to the prestige of the Tariff 
Commission and indirectly to the pow- 
ers of Congress, O. R. Strackbein, 
chairman of the Nation-Wide Committee 
on Import-Export Policy, declared on 
July 5. 

It represents in considerable part a 
rewriting of the law by White House 
advisers, he said, and the turning of a 
cold shoulder upon three American in- 
dustries and even more so upon their 
workers. 

“It represents further,” Mr. Strack- 
bein continued, “a violation of the sol- 
emn presidential promises of the past 
27 years since the Trade Agreements 
program was first enacted; namely that 
the trade program would not be admin- 
istered to the injury of domestic in- 
dustry. 

“The Congress has repeatedly ex- 
tended the act on the promise of suc- 
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cessive Presidents and Secretaries of 
State that if serious injury did occur 
from imports a sure and prompt remedy 
was always available in the escape 
clause. 

“Now the White House, by its recent 
action, is lifting the remedy out of the 
channels of the escape clause and giv- 
ing it into the hands of executive offi- 
cials that will not accept a Congression- 
al agency’s findings, i.e., the Tariff 
Commission. 

“This is done in order to substitute 
for the Congressional escape clause a 
system of informal arrangements with 
other countries negotiated outside of 
the law by the State Department and 
conferring upon domestic industry, ag- 
riculture and labor a sheer nullity in 
rights. 

“This same action represents a step 
toward a new policy which would sub- 
stitute executive ‘understandings’ with 
foreign countries for solid rights pro- 
vided by Congress, to the deprivation 
of domestic industries and to the vir- 
tual exclusion of Congress from a field 


in which the Constitution gives it su- 
preme and complete authority. 

“In so doing the new administration 
seems bent on repudiating the under- 
standing by which prior Presidents and 
Secretaries of State succeeded in ob- 
taining further extensions of the Trade 
Agreements Act. This was the promise 
that the escape clause would be made 
to work rather than frustrated under 
one pretext or another. 

“Obviously if this understanding will 
not be honored Congress will know how 
to respond when the Trade Agreements 
Act comes up again for renewal.” 

The beleaguered industries and work- 
ers, Mr. Strackbein pointed out, will 
know once and for all that the State 
Department must not again be entrust- 
ed with their vital interests. 

The presidential letter to the Tariff 
Commission calls for weighing the is- 
sues in deceptive and certain extrane- 
ous terms not found in the law. The 
objective is clear enough, he said; it is 
to sabotage the escape clause, which to 
date has been a highly deficient remedy 
at best, thanks to the intrusion of the 
State Department. 

The law under which the President’s 
letter was written does not justify the 
rude slap at the Tariff Commission em- 
bodied in the letter, Mr. Strackbein con- 
cluded. 
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Bvron Killian conducted a proficiency test of 11 of his rams 
and found several produced better than 10 pounds of wool in 
the 140-day test period. He will bring his usual fine Columbias 
to Ogden. 


Journey Through The 


Ram Country 


by: FARRELL T. WANKIER 
NWGA Assistant Secretary 


Mark Bradford and his son Ross have been going through 
some 150 head of top quality rams to select 22 of the best 
for the National. Bradford Columbias have long been recog- 
nized for their quality. 


Angel Caras always has good rams, but this is the finest lot 
yet. Anyone locking for quality Suffolks would do well to 
check Angel’s offerings at Ogden. 





YOT a minute—join me on a tour 
¥ through the buck country. The 
quality is running high and everyone 
is anxiously awaiting the forthcoming 
National Ram Sale August 16 and 17. 
. Won’t you join us? 

South 56 miles from Salt Lake City, 
the headquarters of the National Wool 
Growers Association, is the city of 
Spanish Fork, often called Utah’s live- 
stock center. It carries this name both 
because of the number of livestock pro- 
duced there and their quality. The pro- 
duction of rams is no exception. This 
area is known throughout the range 
sheep country because of the high- 
quality wool and mutton type rams pro- 
duced there. I soon found out the qual- 
ity, as usual, was running high. 

My first stop was at Byron Killian’s 
place in Salem. By had just taken a 
load of water up to his ewes, so while 
awaiting his return I moseyed on out 
to the buck pens. A year ago he had 
run into some feeding difficulties. Upon 
looking over his freshly painted corral 
fence and seeing his large, well grown 
out Columbia rams I knew he had not 
been confronted with the same problems 
this year. 

Byron conducted a proficiency test on 
11 head of his rams and found several 
produced better than 10 pounds of wool 
in the 140-day test period. 

Mark Bradford’s was my next stop. 
I found Mark and his son, Ross, in the 
barn going through some 150 head of 
top quality Columbia rams to select 22 
of the best for his consignment to the 
National this year. Mark is well known 
and respected as a Columbia producer. 
With the pick of his herd coming to the 
National, buyers should be assured of 
top quality rams. 

Angel Caras met me as I drove into 
his yard and said, “The rams are up 
to my son, Jimmy’s place,” so we 
jumped into my car and drove up there. 
The rams were beautiful, indeed. An- 
gel always has good rams, but this is 
the finest lot yet. However, he did say 
that he had sold a good share of them 
so far this year. Therefore about all he 
had left were those going to the various 
sales where he consigns. 

In an at-the-ranch proficiency test 
supervised by Utah State University, 
Angel said some of his rams gained as 
much as 124 pounds in 140 days. He 
fed them a ration consisting of three- 
quarters oats, one-quarter barley. Corn 
silage and alfalfa made up the rough- 
age part of the ration. 

East of Spanish Fork Mark Hanson 
had just finished the last of his beet 
thinnings. Mark was very much afraid 
of the water supply for his crops. He 
said they had about used up the year’s 
supply already, and this was only the 
last of May. 
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In a proficiency test similar to the 
one conducted by Angel Caras, Mark 
selected five rams from each of four 
stud bucks, for a total of 20 head, and 
placed them on the test. He said he 
hadn’t realized there would be such a 
difference between sires. Two of the 
studs were promptly disposed of. Mark 
said one of them, especially, was an ex- 
cellent looking ram, and had it not been 
for the test he would have continued to 
use him. This is just one more good 
reason why some of the more progressive 
breeders are proficiency testing their 
rams. They want to see what they have 
and what they are producing. 

Just beneath the mountains east of 
Spanish Fork is the Olsen Brothers’ 
spread. As a new addition to the ranch 
they have a massive sheep barn that fills 
a dual purpose—as a lambing shed in 
the winter and a cool barn to feed the 
bucks in during the hot summer months. 

Snell had to stay at home to show me 
the rams while Alden took the last of 
their ewes to the ranch in Wyoming. 
They started this year with over 600 
rams, from which they have taken the 
top for this year’s consignment to the 
National. The Olsen Brothers, always 
one of the leading consignors to the sale, 
normally sell near the top in each of the 
divisions in which they sell (Suffolk, 
Hampshire and Suffolk-Hampshire Cross- 
breds). 


Waiting For Drillers 


On the way over to Jack Eastman’s 
place Snell told me he was waiting for 
drillers to show up and begin sinking a 
14-inch well to augment the ever-pressing 
water shortage. 

Jack was separating his lambs from 
the ewes. The ewes were to head for 
Strawberry (a mountain grazing dis- 
trict) the next day. Jack’s lambs are 
pastured at home during the summer so 
he can keep a careful eye on them and 
make sure the majority are ready to 
move into service by fall. 

Jack’s yearling Hampshire consign- 
ment, though small in number, does not 
lack at all in quality and will no doubt 
be one of the better looking pens at the 
sale. 

Traveling south from Eastman’s place 
toward Spanish Fork Canyon and High- 
way 50 and 6, I ran across Norman Ol- 
sen and his two helpers trying to haze 
his ewes and lambs out of the sheep lane, 
across the highway and head them to- 
ward his brother’s corrals from where 
the trucks would pick them up the follow- 
ing morning and haul them to their 
summer range. 

Norman proceeded to head off a ewe 
and lamb that were trying to break from 
the main band. “As you can see,” he 
said, “with the ewes and lambs running 
like crazy I’ll have to pass up our visit. 
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A progressive Columbia breeder Mark Hanson recently selected 
20 rams ere re aint test and came out with some sur- 
prising results. He wi ave his usual high quality consign- 
ment to the National. aati Seine 


The Olsen Brothers—Alden and Snell—started this year with 
600 rams from which they have taken the top for this year’s 
consignment to the National. 


Jack Eastman’s yearling Hampshire consignment, though small 
in number, does not lack in quality and will no doubt be one 
of the better looking pens at the sale. 





Norman G. Olsen will pick another top consignment for the 
National from these growthy Suffolks, pictured here against 
a steep canyon wall along the Spanish Fork River. 


If you want to see the bucks they are 
up the canyon by the dam.” I found 
Norman’s Suffolk and Suffolk-Hampshire 
vearlings hanging under the trees and 
bushes bordering the Spanish Fork 
River. At the sight of me the rams broke 
for a small clearing in a bend of the 
river. The steep canyon wall to their 
rear provided an excellent background 
and made it possible to get an exceptional 
shot of his rams. 

With the good help of Mrs. Williams 
we finally located her husband, Raleigh; 
however, not until several phone calls 
and trips to his “Spanish Farms” ranch 
had been made. It seems that when I 
was at the ranch Raleigh was out moving 
and scattering this year’s precious irri- 
gation water, and then when I was in 
town he was at the ranch. Raleigh pro- 
duces Suffolks and Rambouillets, as well 
as Suffolk-Hampshire Crossbreds. He 
had recently taken a consignment of rams 
to the Dixon, California, sale where he 


S. E., Christensen had a big smile on his face and with good 
In his buck pen are by far the best set of rams he 
has produced and the top ones are headed for the National. 


reason. 





old well above the sale average. The 
rams left home were the pick of his 
crop, of which he intends on bringing 
the best to the National. 


Rambouillet Center of the Country 


Sanpete County, Utah, Rambouillet 
center of the country, was my next stop. 
For several decades it has been nation- 
ally known as an area where many of 
the finest Rambouillets in the world are 
produced. 

First off I went to the famous John 
K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm at Mt. 
Pleasant. Frank Swenson, manager of 
the ranch, was busy feeding part of 
around 600 of his fine Rambouillet rams. 
“How is the hay situation, Frank,” I 
asked. He groaned and said, “Thirty 
dollar hay will kill anybody, and then to 
top it off it isn’t very good hay, any- 
way.” 

Frank turned one of his big open- 
faced stylish rams out of the barn for me 


Raleigh Williams recently took a consignment of rams to Dixon, 
California, where he sold well above the average, but he kept 
the pick of the crop for the National. 


{to get a picture. He was the second 
place yearling ram at the Rambouillet 
Day Show. With all the major breeders 
in that area competing at the show it is 
truly a show of champions. 


Frank led me into his shearing room 
where I saw two beautiful fleeces he was 
preparing for this year’s 9th annual 
National Wool Show. These should give 
someone some real competition. 

To begin my visit in Ephraim I first 
called on S. E. Christensen. Seymour, 
wating at home for my arrival, took me 
down to his ranch and had good reason 
to have a smile on his face when we 
entered the buck pen. This in my opinion 
was by far the best set of rams S. E. has 
produced. The S. E. Christensen & Sons 
flock consists of Rambouillets, as well 
as Rambouillet-Columbia Crossbreds, 
which have consistently sold high since 
the beginning. 


Seymour, a long time feeder of both 


Jay Jensen demonstrated his knowledge and ability in raising 
purebred Rambouillets with this sample of top-notch rams he 
is bringing to Ogden. 
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“Peas in a pod are made from the same machine.” Well, that’s 
just what these Nielson Sheep Company Rambouillets look like. 
The Nielson studs brought the highest average in Rambouillets 


at Ogden last year. 


lambs for slaughter and bucks for breed- 
ing purposes, produces all his own feed. 
He even had hay over this year, which 
is something in a year of scarcity like 
we have had. He said he gets the best 
results by feeding a mixture of barley 
and oats with a generous supply of al- 
falfa hay. 


Just before lunch I stopped at Jay 
Jensen’s to see the Harold Jensen & Son 
consignment. Jay was out in the field 
watering, but Mrs. Jensen graciously in- 
formed me that she expected him home 
shortly, so after a quick lunch downtown 
I returned to the Jensen place to find 
Jay in the corral sorting out a group of 
rams for a picture. It was brawn against 
brawn. Guess who won out? Jay, of 
course. Those of us who know him can 
understand why. 


Jay then demonstrated his knowledge 


Cliffold Olsen’s rams topped the Rambouillet registered division 
at the 1960 National Ram Sale and judging from the looks of 
his rams he has a good chance of doing it again this year. 
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and ability in raising purebred Ram- 
bouillets by showing me another top- 
notch set of rams he is planning to 
bring to the National. 


Almost Too Much 


While at the Jensen place I also had 
the opportunity of getting a picture of 
Lee Barton’s Rambouillet-Columbia rams. 
Jay was taking care of Lee’s sale rams 
this year. With their size and scale they 
were almost too much for Jay’s brawn as 
he ran those five head out into the pas- 
ture for a picture. The rams seemed to 
sense that they could get back at us by 
not cooperating, so they did just that. 
However, after exploiting several tactics 
we did manage to get them headed in 
the right direction for a couple of shots. 

The next day I had a nice talk with 
Mrs. Barton at their new residence in 
Manti. She said Lee was on the west 


Here are Reuel 
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Christensen’s big 
Columbia Crossbreds. 
year’s National rather than his traditionally fine Rambouillets. 


Lee Barton was not at home, but Jay Jensen aided in securing 
this photo of Lee’s very large, big-bodied Rambouillet-Columbia 
Crossbreds. He will have a pen of five for sale at Ogden. 


mountain moving a couple of bands of 
ewes. 


Adin Nielson and his son, Richard, 
were waiting for me in their cool cinder- 
block buck barn. Richard had just 
finished preparing five tremendous un- 
shorn yearling Rambouillet rams for me 
to photograph. You have heard of the 
expression, “peas in a pod are made 
from the same machine.” Well, that’s 
just what these five rams looked like. 
The Nielson Sheep Company always sells 
consistently at the top at the National 
each year. Their studs broughi the high 
average in the Rambouillet division at 
the 1960 sale. 


Staying at the Nielson place was an 
IFYE exchange student from New Zeal- 
and. We had a very interesting conver- 
sation about the import situation. He 
felt that we could definitely produce lamb 


range-ready Rambouillet- 
He plans to consign crossbreds to this 





se 
These big open-faced yearling Rambouillet rams posed for their Stanley Beal now operates the George L. Beal Rambouillet ranch 
picture as if they were proud to have it taken. They had with his mother. They have always stressed quality and try to 
every right to be. Dick Christensen has produced a fine set of produce what the range men want. 
bucks. 
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John Dayton, manager of Covey and Dayton, had these 122 
Suffolk - Hampshire, Rambouillet and Rambouillet - Lincoln 
Crossbred rams out on the hillside at his Raymond buck ranch. headed for the 


A. R. Linford specializes in fine wooled Panamas and keeps 
them as fine as he can and still keep them Panamas. These bucks 
National have all been registered. 


The jolly Mathews Brothers have a tremendous set of yearling 
Hampshire rams. Both brothers are enthused over a stud ram 
they purchased out of Oregon. 


Reed Hymas’ Suffolk bucks carry extra heavy bone, good heads 
and mutton conformation. Some buyer will be highly satisfied 
with the service he receives from this set of rams. 
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and wool as cheaply here as in his area 
of the world, thereby making it possible 
for the U. S. and New Zealand to trade 
on friendly and competitive terms. I ex- 
plained to him that this would never be 
possible because of our high labor costs, 
high land values, tax rates and climatic 
restrictions; also the fact that the na- 
ture of our country is such that the 
sheep industry is only one small part of 
its economy, whereas in New Zealand it 
comprises a major portion of the total 
economy. Therefore, many of their regu- 
lations, restrictions and laws are geared 
directly to benefit the sheepmen in pro- 
ducing a more economical pound of wool 
and lamb. 


At The Base of the Wasatch 


Clifford Olsen’s ranch buildings and 
corrals lie at the base of the towering 
Wasatch Mountains east of Ephraim. 
Cliff can stand in his yard and survey 
practically all his sheep range. Cliff runs 
both a purebred and commercial outfit. 
The sheep can begin grazing in the 
spring at the base ranch and gradually 
work up the mountain as summer pro- 
gresses, then turn around and work back 
down in the fall. 


Cliff, his boy and myself had a real 
struggle getting any cooperation out of 
his rams for a picture. Living so far 
from town must have made his rams 
camera shy. They went from one corral 
to another, up one side of the fence and 
down the other, but always when their 
bodies were lined up, at least one ram 
insisted upon having his head down, so 
in desperation we put them in a small 
pen. I’m still nursing a skinned-up arm 
and banged-up leg where one of these 
big heavy-bodied rams walked over me. 


The Olsen rams topped the registered 
Rambouillet division at the 1960 National 


Frank Swenson, manager of the John K. 
Madsen Rambouillet Farm, turned out this 
big, open-faced, stylish ram for me to pho- 
tograph. This ram won honors at the Ram- 
bouillet Day Show. 
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Harry Meuleman, a long time Panama con- 
signor to the National, said this might be 
his last year in the sheep business. His 
big sturdy ram lambs look ready to ge to 
work. 


Ram Sale. He has a good chance of do- 
ing it again this year. 

Going west from Ephraim I soon found 
myself in the afternoon shadows of the 
west mountains. Here I was supposed to 
find Reuel Christensen at his ranch. I 
found the rams, but no sign of Reuel. I 
found out later that he had to change 
the irrigation water. Therefore, I was 
unable to visit with him. Reuel is going 
to consign five Rambouillet-Columbia 
Crossbred rams this year instead of his 
traditional fine Rambouillets, so anyone 
looking for some big range-ready White- 
faced Crossbreds this year, should be 
sure to check the Reuel Christensen con- 
signment at the sale in August. 

Going farther north with the shadows 
beginning to deepen as dusk set in, I 
pulled into the ranch formerly operated 
by the late F. R. Christensen. One of 
the sons, Dick, who was expecting me, 


As usual, Wynn Hansen and son Scott 
had an excellent set of big sturdy Ram- 
bouillets, Columbias and Rambouillet-Co- 
lumbia Crossbreds to ghow me. Scott is 
especially proud of this Columbia stud. 


at 
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had pulled out five big openfaced year- 
ling Rambouillet rams for my inspection. 
This set of rams posed for their picture 
like they were proud to have it taken. 
They had every right to be. At a distance 
I could tell that this was as good a set 
of five rams as I had seen anywhere dur- 
ing my tour. At this time of year Dick 
spends most of his time out at the F. R. 
Christensen & Sons ranch taking care 
of his sheep and putting up the various 
crops raised there. He has a two second 
foot well that runs continuously during 
the summer. He never shuts it off. 

Dick demonstrated his intentions to 
continually improve the quality of his 
rams by purchasing a top stud ram at 
the 1960 sale. 


Always Stressed Quality 

Bright and early the next morning I 
stopped by the Beal home to pick up 
Stan so we could go see his rams. His 
mother informed me that he was down 
irrigating, then very graciously proceed- 
ed to drive me down to the field to get 
him. He now operates the George L. 
Beal ranch with his mother. He has al- 
ways stressed quality in his rams and 
tries to produce what the range men 
want. Last year at the National he had 
the high-selling pen of Rambouillet 
range rams. 

This visit finished up my work in San- 
pete County. From here I traveled over 
the west mountain to my father’s place 
in Levan. 

Farrell Wankier, selected recently by 
the Utah Future Farmers of America 
chapter as Utah sheepman of the year, 
is a long-time breeder of top quality 
Suffolk rams. In his breeding program 
he has always stressed heavy boned mut- 
ton conformation and a true breed type 
head. Farrell is real proud of the big 
ram lamb he plans to bring to the Na- 


Farrell Wankier is proud of this big ram 
lamb he plans to bring to the National. 
The lamb is big and heavy boned and 
would fit well into any breeding program. 
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tional this year. The lamb, big, heavy 
boned and heavy bodied, would fit well 
into anyone’s breeding program. 

Mr. Wankier, like many other indivi- 
dual sheepmen, is greatly concerned over 
the industry. He says we have two of 
the best products produced in the coun- 
try—lamb and wool—yet we have trouble 
selling them, which is not right. He 
thinks marketing methods need to be 
brought up to date and we must put a 
stop to these imports. 

On my return trip to Salt Lake I 
stopped at Jack Larsen’s ranch west of 
Spanish Fork. Jack is a new consignor 
to the sale this year. Along with his 
father he has chosen three breeds to work 
with—Suffolk, Suffolk-Hampshire and 
Columbia. Jack, a relatively new breed- 
er, has demonstrated his ability with 
purebred sheep by selling among the top 
consignors at various sales. Jack’s big 
Suffolk-Hampshire Crossbreds consigned 
to the National this year will be no ex- 
ception. 


for itself. 
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Pete and Garth Thomas plan to consign this pen of five well- 
matured Columbia rams to the National Ram Sale. Their rams 


have done exceptionally well this year. 
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Utah State University will sell Rambouillets, Columbias and 
_Hampshires at this year’s National Ram Sale. Not much needs 
to be said about these “educated” sheep—their quality speaks 


It was a very dismal morning when I 
left Salt Lake on the northern leg of my 
tour. Everyone was hurrying to get to 
their early-morning work assignments. 
They seemed to sense that it could start 
raining at any time, and they didn’t want 
to get caught in it. Just as I reached the 
summit in Parley’s Canyon a light driz- 
zle began to fall. This continued until I 
was well on my way to Cokeville, Wy- 
oming, where I had an appointment at 
the Covey-Dayton ranch. 


Now Manager 


Mr. Dayton is now manager of the 
ranch since the death of Mr. Covey. He 
had been called suddenly to the shearing 
corral. Therefore I made the trek over 
to the Raymond buck ranch alone. Scat- 
tered out on the side hill were 122 Suf- 
folk-Hampshire, Rambouillet and Ram- 
bouillet-Lincoln Crossbred rams. The 
ranch foreman was very proud of this 
set and said he didn’t know when he had 


M. W. Becker’s Suffolks are truly an impressive sight. 
Becker consignment should have no trouble retaining its “near 
the top” position in the National. 


seen rams respond as well to treatment 
as this set had. 

While in Raymond I stopped at A. R. 
Linford’s place. A. R. specializes in fine 
wool Panamas. He said, “I keep them as 
fine as I can and still keep them Pana- 
mas.” He had just pulled his National 
bucks away from the rest of his herd the 
day before because the Panama registry 
man was there to check them. The regis- 
try man said that it was as good a set 
of rams as he had seen anywhere, so 
registered all of them. A. R. sold his 
quality wool this spring in the Star Val- 
ley pool at 53.8. 

It was just lunch time when we fir- 
ished taking pictures of his rams, so he 
insisted I stay for lunch. Man, what a 
meal! With that good old country hospi- 
tality Mrs. Linford had prepared some 
delicious food—that’s for me. 


Over at Ovid, Idaho, I stopped in at 
the Matthews Brothers. As usual this 
jolly pair had several humorous stories 


Allan Jenkins displayed about 100 head of his big, rugged 
Suffolk rams, a portion of which will create keen competition 
at this year’s National Ram Sale. 


The 
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to tell. They showed me a tremendous 
set of yearling Hampshire rams, as well 
as some real prospects in ram lambs. 
Both Jack and Jess were really enthused 
with a stud ram they had recently hand 
selected and purchased out of Oregon. 
As I saw the ram running in the pasture 
I could soon see that they had not been 
over-complimentary. The ram was as 
smooth as silk. 

The Matthews Brothers also run a 
commercial herd of sheep and like most 
of the producers in that area they sell 
their wool through a pool. It pays off 
for them. They received 52.27 cents for 
it this year. 

Leaving the Matthews Brothers I drove 
north through the lush green Ovid Val- 
ley. This is about as green and produc- 
tive an area as one can see anywhere in 
the country. At the north end of the 
valley I found Reed Hymas in his new 
Grade A milk parlor. He hollered, ‘““Wait 
just a minute,” so I stood there while 
the automatic milkers finished stripping 





Leonard A. Winkle has about as big and even a set of Suffolk 
and Suffolk-Hampshire ram lamhs as can be found any place 
in the country. 


Long one of the leading consignors at the National, 
Howland is preparing to bring another good set of sturdy 


Suffolks to Ogden. 
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three big Holstein cows. I asked Reed 
how he got them into the stalls. He said, 
“Watch.” With just a movement of the 
hand his little brown dog took off like 
a shot out of the barn over the fence and 
to the heel of the next cow in line. Reed 
claims this dog is as good as an extra 
workhand. 

Reed’s bucks were running out on good 
green pasture. These Suffolk rams car- 
ried extra heavy bone, good heads and 
mutton conformation. Some buyer will 
be highly satisfied with the service he 
receives from this set of rams. 


Over Logan Way 


Over Logan way I caught Doyle Mat- 
thews and Milton Madsen, both profes- 
sors at Utah State University. They 
were in the middle of correcting papers 
and giving exams—seems it was final 
exam week for the spring quarter. 

I ran into Professor Madsen first, who 
was getting ready for a two-year foreign 


g.pcws 


Fp gt 


Buck 


breeding. 


assignment in Iran. He said, “I am hope- 
ful that the sheep industry in this coun- 
try will look better upon my return.” He 
continued, “I believe it can, but first 
sheep producers are going to have to be- 
come a little more cooperative minded 
and sell their own products.” Professor 
Matthews then waved that he was ready 
to leave, so we went out to the sheep 
barns. These were nothing new to me, 
as this is my old alma mater. 

The university has been doing a con- 
siderable amount of proficiency testing 
at Logan, as well as throughout the 
state. Professor Matthews believes that 
in order for the sheep industry to remain 
profitable and compete we are going to 
have to breed rams that produce lambs 
that will gain faster on less feed, as well 
as produce more lean meat. The uni- 
versity will sell Rambouillet-Columbias 
and Hampshires again at this year’s sale. 
I don’t think anything needs to be said 
about these “educated” sheep. Their 
quality will speak for itself. 


M. F. Custer now has full ownership of the sheep formerly 
owned by him and R. B. Beatty. 
producing the same high quality buck lambs. 


Mr. Custer aims to keep on 


Sas - : = : ay 


Lawson Howland takes advantage of his part-time work for 
Tom Burton to run his own Suffolks under the same rugged, 
range conditions. His rams will do someone a real good job of 
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Next stop was at Allan Jenkins’ in 
Newton where I came upon Mrs. Jenkins 
outside beautifying the yard. She called 
Allan for me. He is also the manager 
of the Trenton Feed Mill at Trenton. 
Allan showed me about 100 head of big, 
rugged Suffolk rams which will create 
keen competition for anyone at the sale. 
He said it has been terribly dry there, 
and if it hadn’t been for his sprinkler 
irrigation: system his operation would 
have dried up and blown away long ago. 
However, he added, “My ewes are run- 
ning in good pasture at the ranch in 
Soda Springs.” 


Over The Hill 


Over the hill to the west is Collinston, 
the site of Wynn Hansen’s ranch. As I 
was approaching I met Wynn on the 
highway, so he swung around and fol- 
lowed me back to the ranch. There I 
found Wynn’s boy, Scott, so fortunately 
I had the opportunity to visit with both 
of them. As usual Wynn had an excellent 
set of big sturdy Rambouillets, Colum- 
bias and Rambouillet-Columbia Cross- 
breds on display. Wynn has always 
brought top-notch rams to the sale. His 
Rambouillet range rams in the 1960 sale 
averaged at the top, while his range 
Columbia rams came up with the second- 
high average. 

Up Malad, Idaho, way Pete and Garth 
Thomas were waiting for my visit. They 
had already pulled out a pen of five well- 
matured Columbia rams. The rams had 
done exceptionally well this year, and 
Garth attributed most of this to his feed- 
ing short, leafy dryland hay, which they 
produce there on their ranch. However, 
Garth said because of drought conditions 
very little will be produced this year. 
Pete and Garth, contrary to most opera- 
tors, wean their lambs early, so the ewes 


run as dries on pasture all summer. They 
figure they can run more sheep on their 
limited acreage this way. 

I reached Rupert just before dark— 
too late to take any pictures, so I called 
M. W. Becker and made arrangements to 
meet him bright and early the next 
morning. Mr. Becker and his wife had 
just returned that day from Kentucky 
and California where they had been do- 
ing exhibition shows with their dogs. 

The Becker rams were truly an im- 
pressive sight to see. If the rams con- 
tinue to develop and progress as they 
have so far demonstrated, the Becker 
consignment will have no trouble in sell- 
ing near the top, a position it has en- 
joyed for many years. 


Harry Meuleman, a long-time consign- 
or of Panama rams to the National Sale, 
feels that this may be his last year. 
Harry said that he isn’t afraid of the 
competition, but because of his set-up 
he may be able to put his land to a more 
profitable use. Harry’s rams were run- 
ning in a pasture below his house. Thriv- 
ing on the lush green feed were big and 
sturdy Panama rams ready to go to work. 


After a long tiring morning, a big 
sirloin steak at L. A. Winkle’s tasted 
especially good. The touch Mrs. Winkle 
had applied to the steak and the rest of 
the meal made it fit for a king. Although 
not a king, I am sure I enjoyed it as 
much. Leonard’s place is all irrigated 
by water from the Old Snake River. He 
said the drought was hurting in some 
areas but hadn’t affected him too much 
yet, because of his access to the river 
waters. 

Leonard has about as big and even a 
set of Suffolk and Suffolk-Hampshire 
ram lambs as is seen any place in the 
country. Those sheepmen wishing to use 


rams in their breeding program will do 
well to see this consignment at the Na- 
tional. 

M. F. Custer now has full ownership of 
the sheep formerly owned by himself and 
R. B. Beatty. Mr. Beatty retired as of 
this year to enjoy one of his long-time 
desires, traveling. Mr. Custer is ambi- 
tious and enthusiastic and wants to keep 
right on producing the same high-quality 
Suffolk and Suffolk-Hampshire lambs. 
The photo I took of his lambs bear out 
his intentions. 


Fields Getting Drier And Drier 


The fields along the valley edge began 
getting drier and drier. The June grass 
had burned up much earlier than usual, 
something very unusual at this time of 
the year, on the road into Cambridge, 
Idaho. As I dropped into the valley 1 
again saw green productive fields. How- 
ever, the dry ridges and slopes seemed 
to extend deeper into the valley floor 
than usual. Tom Burton said this was 
the first year he had ever used irrigation 
water on his fields north of the house. 

It was a bright, clear windless morning 
as I pulled into Buck Howland’s place. 
Buck had just gone to change the water, 
his boy told me as he wiped the sleep out 
of his eyes. As we stepped into the pas- 
ture just beyond the house the rams 
broke from under the trees out into the 
knee-deep grass. This gave me an excel- 
lent opportunity to get a good picture of 
the Howland & Son consignment, which 
has always been one of the leading con- 
signments at the National Sale. 


L. D. Warfield and his wife were at the 
corrals sorting out a group of rams he 
wanted me to take a picture of. L. D. 
has been taking some of his rams south 
to the California sales in recent years. 


The B. A. Ranch represents a merger of two well-known 
Suffolk breeders, Roy C. Blakley and Earl Armacost. This 
picture was snapped in the mountain ranges where they run 
their bucks. 


L. D. Warfield’s big, well-matured Suffolks are something to 
be proud of. Having access to a steep rocky hillside these 
rams should be well conditioned for hard use this fall. 
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Although Tom Burton has already sold a majority of his rams John C. Keithley, a new consignor to the National, is well known 

this year, he has kept a fine set for the National and other in Idaho and California as a top Suffolk breeder. Buyers 

sales. It would be hard to find a finer group of rams than this. looking for quality will do well to take a look at his consign- 
ment. 


Fred Laidlaw’s range-raised Panamas are as hard as rocks 
and ready for a long time of profitable service. Fred has a 
picturesque ranch at Muldoon, a few miles east of Sun Valley. 


&."B. Burroughs whose consignment is always one of the most 
sought after ones at the National Ram Sale, will be bringing 
a reduced number to Ogden this year. 


pee, 
me ‘“ 


This fine set of Suffolks produced by J. R. Hays and Son would This picture was taken at the Elkington Brothers’ ranch just 


be a compliment to any sale in the country. Their thickness before dark, which doesn’t prevent one from seeing that the 
va — will no doubt really put out high quality mutton type Elkington’s have produced some excellent Hampshires. 
ambs. 
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A top California Corriedale breeder, Leslie L. Crane, is a new 
He will bring one pen 


consignor to the National this year. 
of his five top Corriedales. 


He said in view of the circumstances in- 
volved he was quite pleased with this 
year’s sale results. As we approached 
Warfield’s second pen the rams took out 
on the run and began scattering out over 
the steep, rocky hillside they have access 
to. These rams should be well conditioned 
for hard use any time this fall. 

High on the mountain to the north and 
west of Cambridge is the B. A. Ranch 
which is nestled just under the timber 
on the sunny side of the slope. Roy 


Blakely, there to greet me, said, “Jump 
in the truck and we'll go take a look at 
the bucks.” After stopping at the buck 
pasture Roy dropped down off the ridge 
into a dense thicket of willows and hazed 
a fine rugged set of Suffolk rams out and 
up the hill toward me where I could get 


some good pictures. The “A” in the 
ranch’s name stands for Armacost. Earl, 
a long-time producer of quality Suffolks, 
needs no special introduction. His sheep 
speak for themselves. 

On this beautiful picturesque ranch 
Roy and Ear] also run their ewes, as well 
as a fine string of cattle. 

Going east out of town toward T. B. 
Burton’s ranch I met Tom and Lawson 
Howland on the road, so right there on 
the highway, much to the dissatisfaction 
of several motorists who still felt they 
should speed on by, we had a good chat. 
Tom was his same old jolly self. Lawson 
was fighting to stay alert. It seems he 
had driven into Boise the night before to 
see an outstanding fight card, which 
meant he hadn’t had much sleep. 

Tom had just about completed work on 
a new set of corrals and fences along the 
gently flowing Weiser River. Each set 
of bucks had access to the river, as well 
as shade trees back from the river’s 
edge. The majority of Tom’s rams have 
already been sold this year, except those 
he has consigned to the various sales 
around the country. A finer set of rams 
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bring to Ogden. 


Although it was not possible to journey into Colorado, Lauren 
Sanderson has sent this snapshot of the Suffolks which he will 
The Sanderson consignment 


is always com- 


prised of large, growthy, heavy-duty rams. 


it would be hard to find any place in the 
country. 

Lawson Howland, with us at that time, 
showed me his rams, which were running 
in a pasture adjoining Tom’s. Lawson, 
working some for Tom, takes advantage 
of this opportunity to run his rams un- 
der the same conditions. Lawson’s rams 
were big and growthy and will do some- 
one a real good job of breeding. Lawson 
was especially proud of a single ram he 
pointed out to me. He said it was one of 
the best rams he had ever raised. 


A New Consignor 


A new consignor to the sale this year 
is John Keithley. He is well known in 
Idaho and California as a breeder of top 
quality Suffolk rams and hails from Mid- 
vale, Idaho, just down the canyon south 
and west from Cambridge. Buyers look- 
ing for quality will do well to look up the 
Keithley consignment of Suffolk rams at 
the National. 

After several stops to ask for direc- 
tions, I finally stumbled onto B. B. Bur- 
roughs at Homedale. He had just fin- 
ished marking 200 rams to be shipped 
the following day to California buyers. 
He guided me over to another pasture 
where he had his sale bucks. ‘‘Where are 
the rest of them, B. B?,” I asked. He 
said, “That’s all of them.” I returned, 
“Isn’t that total number less than 
usual?” He said, “Considerably.” B. B.’s 
consignment is always one of the most 
sought-after ones at the National Ram 
Sale. His Suffolk range rams sold for 
the high average at last year’s sale. 

On my way back through Boise I had 
an opportunity to chat a few minutes 
with Mel Claar, the very able secretary 
of the Idaho Wool Growers Association. 
Mel was then making plans to go on his 
annual ram sale inspection tour. 

Leaving Boise my next stop was at the 


picturesque Fred Laidlaw ranch at Mul- 
doon. This is just a few miles east of 
famous Sun Valley. Fortunately for me 
I reached the ranch just at lunch time. 
The dinner, featuring mutton prepared 
by Mrs. Laidlaw, was one that I won’t 
forget. I was so full that it was difficult 
to get away from the table. After lunch 
Fred and I drove over to the sheep pas- 
tures to take a look at his bucks. Range 
raised, you could tell that these Panamas 
were as hard as rocks and ready for a 
long life of profitable service. In an ad- 
joining pasture Fred had his yearling 
commercial ewes. As an experiment he 
had taken them off the desert and placed 
them directly on this lush green pasture, 
then promptly turned the bucks in. If 
things work out and the ewes breed early 
Fred felt it would make a more profitable 
operation for him. 


The afternoon was fast dying away 
and I had yet to see J. R. Hays and the 
Elkington Brothers in Idaho Falls, so I 
hope the state of Idaho didn’t mind too 
much if I slightly exceeded the speed 
limit in going across the Snake River 
Plain. 


At the Hays ranch Mrs. Hays in- 
formed me that earlier in the day Dick 
found it necessary to go to the mountains 
and move the sheep camps and hadn’t yet 
returned, so she proceeded to be my 
guide while I inspected the rams. This 
fine set of Suffolks would be a compli- 
ment to any sale in the country. Their 
thickness of body will no doubt really 
put out high quality mutton type lambs. 


Even though the Hays’ produce a con- 
siderable number of Suffolks it is still 
only a sideline with them. To the north 
of the house Mrs. Hays pointed out 380 
acres of potatoes which were all under 
sprinkler irrigation. They are big grow- 
ers of both dryland and irrigated wheat 
as well. 
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To the east of Idaho Falls about 15 
miles and well up on the mountain side 
the Elkington Brothers have cut a very 
nice ranch out of a dense growth of 
quaking aspen. Arriving at the place just 
before dark we really had to hustle to get 
some good pictures before the sun fell 
too far behind the mountains. I actually 
believe this was by far the best set of 
Columbia and Hampshire rams I have 
ever seen the Elkington boys have. They 
are very conscious of producing the kind 
of rams they think the sheepmen want, 
and have done a real nice job in doing so. 


That about winds up my tour for an- 
other year. Overall I was very favorably 
impressed with the quality of rams the 
consignors have to offer for sale at the 
forthcoming August National Ram Sale. 
On the average most producers had 
culled their ram lambs much closer last 
fall, which accomplished two objectives— 
cut their number down and improved 
their quality—they know very well that 
any sound business is built through the 
sale of quality merchandise. 


This pen was sired by the top selling Matthews Brothers Hamp- 
shire stud at the 1960 National. They will sell as a range pen 
(registered) by Daniel Roberts, Preston, Idaho. 


While traveling back to Salt Lake City 
that night I was thinking what a grand 
lot of people I had visited. I wish it were 
feasible to visit all consignors to the 


Ninth Annual National Wool Show 


USSELL KEETCH, manager of the 9th National Wool Show, advises that a 

large number of quality fleeces are on their way to Ogden for exhi- 

bition, August 15, 16 and 17. The wool show is an added feature of the 
National Ram Sale and is held in the Livestock Coliseum, Ogden, Utah. 


Cash prizes, trophies and ribbons will again be presented to owners of 
winning fleeces at the show. The following trophy presentations will be made 


during the two-day event: 


Grand Champion fleece by the National Wool Growers Association; Reserve 
Champion fleece by the Western Wool Handlers Association; Best Columbia 
fleece by the Columbia Sheep Breeders Association of America; Best Panama 
fleece by the American Panama Registry Association; Best Rambouillet fleece 
by the American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Association; and Best Targhee 
fleece by the U. S. Targhee Sheep Association. 


Persons interested in entering fleeces in the National Wool Show may do 
so until Friday, August 11, entry deadline. 
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sale, but time will not permit. Some are 
so scattered that it would be economi- 
cally impossible to visit each ranch— 
maybe another year. 


Information Given On 
Farm Housing Law 


Following President Kennedy’s sign- 
ing of the omnibus housing bill on June 
30, the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
issued the following background infor- 
mation on Title VIII—the farm housing 
section of the bill. 

Families living in rural areas even 
though not engaged in farming may now 
be eligible for the housing loans made 
by USDA’s Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. Previously only farmers could 
qualify for this type of credit. 

Housing loans are made for the con- 
struction, repair and remodeling of 
dwellings and essential farm buildings. 
The loans bear 4 per cent interest and 
are repayable over periods up to 33 
years. The new housing legislation 
makes approximately $430 million avail- 
able for these loans over the next four 
years. 

Applications are made at county offi- 
ces of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. To be eligible an applicant must 
own a farm or a housing site in a rural 
area; be without decent, safe and sani- 
tary housing; be unable to obtain the 
needed credit from other sources; and 
be without sufficient resources to pro- 
vide the necessary housing on his own 
account. He must also have sufficient 
income to meet payments on existing 
debts, take care of his other expenses, 
and make the payments when due on 
the proposed loan. 
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46th Annual N ATION AL RAM SALE 
August 16-17, 1961 :-: Coliseum - Ogden, Utah 


| 1012 TOP-QUALITY RAMS 































WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 16 THURSDAY, AUGUST 17 
Columbias, Panamas, Whitefaced Crossbreds, Hampshires, Suffolk-Hampshire 
Corriedales and Rambouillets Crossbreds and Suffolks 
183 COLUMBIAS 95 HAMPSHIRES 
Reg- Reg- 
Single istered Range Single istered Range 
Studs Rams Rams Studs Rams Rams 
Bradford, Mark—Spanish Fork, Utah . 2 — 20 Burton, T. B.—Cambridge, Idaho ooo... eeeeccecceceeceececeeeee an aces 5 
Elkington Brothers—Idaho Falls, Idaho 1 5 — College of Southern Utah—Cedar City, Utah .................. 2 5 west 
Handley, E. J.—McMinnville, Oregon .... m 1 on 5 Davis, Glenn & Elbert—Center, Colorado ........................ — 5 
Hansen, Wynn $.—Collinston, Utah _......... a 2 5 20 Eastman, Jaock—Provo, Utah ................... eS. — =e 5 
Hanson, Mark B.—Spanish Fork, Utah ... cae 1 — 20 Elkington Brothers—Idaho Falls, Idaho o....0..0..-.--.eeceeees--e 5 = 
Howey, Vernon D.—Center, Colorado ..... — 5 5 Hubbard & Son, Walter P.—Junction City, Oregon ........ aan a 
Kaiser, A. C.—Monte Vista, Colorado .. 1 5 5 Jacobs, Edwin—Norwood, Colorado os — 5 
Killian, Byron—Salem, Utah ..................... Bone cee _ 10 Matthews Brothers—Ovid, Idaho . 3 5 10 
Rhoades, A. Foster—Hanna, Utah .................... eS sh ated _ 5 Olsen Brothers—Spanish Fork, Utah ................... 2 5 5 
Shown, R. J.—Monte Vista, Colorado ..... — Se! 2 5 20 Preston, Melvin—LeGrand, California ae ss 5 
Thomas, Pete & Garth—Malad, Idaho . Rae wt 2 5 20 Roberts, Daniel—Preston, Idaho . nas — 5 
Utah State University—tlogan, Utah —.....0. eee 1 5 — Sanderson & Son, C. R.—Monte Vista, Colorado ............ — — 5 
Washington State University—Pullman, Wash. ¢ -_ 5 —_— University of Idaho—Moscow, Idaho — 5 reese 
— — — Utah State University—Logan, Utah ooo... eee eeeeeeeeeeee 1 § — 
13 40 130 Washington State University—Pullman, Washington ...... 5 — 
50 PANAMAS 10 2 3 
Laidlaw, Fred M.—Muldoon, Idaho... eee 5 25 
Linford, A. R.—Raymond, Idaho ................e.tecceeceeeeeeeeeeeees 5 5 85 SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS 
Mevieman & Sons, Harry—Rupert, Idaho .............. ._ 5 
University of Idaho—Moscow, Idaho on iis 5 Burton, T. B.—Cambridge, Idaho .2..000........ ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee —— = 15 
aa oe Pea Covey & Dayton—Cokeville, Wyoming — — 15 
10 40 Custer & Sons, M. F.—Twin Falls, Idaho — — 5 
3 Larsen, Jack D.—Spanish Fork, Utah — — 5 
5 RAMBOUILLET-TARGHEE CROSSBREDS Olsen Brothers—Spanish Fork, Utah ........... _ — 15 
College of Southern Utah—Cedar City, Utah .................. = -- 5 Olsen, Norman G.—Spanish Fork, Utah ... — aud 10 
am ‘e a Rhoades, A. Foster—Hanna, Utah... ceeeeseeeeeeeeeeee —_— _ 5 
5 Sanderson & Son, C. R.—Monte Vista, Colorado ............ — -e 5 
10 RAMBOUILLET-LINCOLN CROSSBREDS Winkle & Sons, i A.—Filer, Idaho pkebbiudaneundledhdesepaniased’é 1 nit boo 
Covey & Dayton—Cokeville, Wyoming tess. = ~ 10 85 
10 295 SUFFOLKS 
35 RAMBOUILLET-COLUMBIA CROSSBREDS 
Armacost, Earl—Cambridge, Idaho 1 5 10 
Anderson, Chris—Sheridan, Montana - - 10 Becker, M. W.—Rupert, Idaho . 2 5 — 
Barton, Lee R.—Manti, Utah . : - 5 Blakely, Roy C.—Cambridge, Idaho 1 5 5 
Beal Farms—Cedar City, Utah . : 10 Burroughs, B. B.—Homedale, Idaho .......... _ ee 30 
Christensen & Sons, S. E.—Ephraim, Utah - - 5 Burton, T. B.—Cambridge, Idaho ...................... xe 2 | 25 
Christensen, Revel E.—Ephraim, Utah : . S Caras & Sons, Angel—Spanish Fork, Utah ...................... 1 5 — 
P ane Coble, F. A. & Marian M.—Winters, California ............... 2 5 — 
35 College of Southern Utah—Cedar City, Utah 1 S = 
5 CORRIEDALES Custer & Sons, M. F.—Twin Falls, Idaho ............ — - 5 
Hays & Son, J. R.—Idaho Falls, Idaho .................. ees — 5 5 
Crane, Leslie 1.—Santa Rosa, California .............. : a 5 Howland, Lawson—Cambridge, Idaho .........2...2....-200---000 — 5 5 
f en Howland & Son—Cambridge, Idaho ..................200e00-00--0 _ _ 10 
5 Hubbard & Son, Walter P.—Junction City, Oregon ........ 3 5 _ 
249 RAMBOUILLETS Hymas & Sons, Reed S.—Ovid, Idaho ...............-..ceeee- — — 5 
Jenkins, Allan—Newton, Utah  ............0..........ccccssecsssscesessees 2 5 10 
Beal & Sons, George L.—Ephraim, Utah ..... 3 5 25 Keithley, John—Midvale, Idaho ............ —. _- § 
Beal Farms—Cedar City, Utah 2.00000. 2 5 20 Moon, Myrthen N.—Tabiona, Utah . aoe 1 -— 5 
Christensen & Sons, F. R.—Ephraim, Utah ..... — _ 10 Nissen, Frank W.—Esparto, California .....................:-000+-+ 1 5 — 
Christensen & Sons, S. E.—Ephraim, Utah ... we es 10 Olsen Brothers—Spanish Fork, Utah ...W...........2.---.ceceee-ee 1 5 20 
College of Southern Utah—Cedar City, Utah . 1 5 a Olsen, Norman G.—Spanish Fork, Utah ...............-..... ._ — _ 10 
Hansen, Wynn S.—Collinston, Utah . 3 5 20 Sanderson & Son, C. R.—Monte Vista, Colorado ..... 1 5 —_ 
Jensen & Sons, Harold M.—Ephraim, Utah . <a 1 a 10 University of Idaho—Moscow, Idaho ...........2-.--.-.---- 1 ~ _ 
John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm—Mt. Pleasant, Utah 2 5 25 University of Wyoming—Laramie, Wyoming ...........-- 1 5 _— 
Nielson Sheep Company—Ephraim, Utah : 3 5 30 Wonkier, Farrell T.—Levan, Utah ...........2.......... 2 5 5 
Olsen, Clifford—Ephraim, Utah 3 5 30 Warfield, L. D.—Cambridge, Idaho ......... 1 5 5 
Utah State University—Logan, Utah .... adits 1 5 —_— Williams, Raleigh—Spanish Fork, Utah ................. a — 5 
Williams, Raleigh—Spanish Fork, Utah .... —_ a 10 Winkle & Sons, L. A—Filer, 1dGRO .........c.cccosnccssmcosscscsess 1 5 10 
19 4 4«640~—«190 25 95 175 
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THE NODULAR WORMS 











Ninth of a Series of Articles on Internal Parasites of Sheep 


By: AARON GOLDBERG, A.B., MLS. 


Beltsville Parasitological Laboratory, ADP, ARS, Beltsville, Md. 


DULT nodular worms are found in the 
large intestine of many species of 
animals. Their common name is derived 
from the marked tissue reaction that of- 
ten surrounds the larvae which may in- 
vade the wall of the entire intestinal tract. 
Two species of nodular worms, Oesopha- 
gostomum columbianum and O. venulo- 
sum, infect sheep and goats. The adult 
worms are white, one-half inch to about 
one inch long, and as thick as coarse 
thread. Oesophagostomum columbianum 
is shaped like a shepherd’s crook; O. 
venulosum is straight. The larvae of O. 
columbianum cause severe nodular worm 
disease; those of O. venulosum are rela- 
tively harmless. 


Life History 


The life history of both species is di- 
rect. The embryonated eggs pass out 
with the feces of the infected sheep. The 
eggs hatch and infective larvae develop 
on pasture in about one week if tem- 
perature and moisture conditions are 
favorable. They then migrate onto the 
forage where they are accessible to 
grazing sheep. Soon after the infective 
larvae are ingested they lose their pro- 
tective sheaths and penetrate into the 
wall of the small and large intestines 
where they continue to grow. The worms 
that are not trapped by the surrounding 
tissue reaction return to the lumen of 
the intestine to complete their develop- 
ment in the cecum and colon. Egg-laying 
maturity is usually reached about four 
to six weeks after infection although it 
may be delayed indefinitely if the larvae 
are retained in the wall of the gut. 


Nodular Worm Disease or 
Oesophagostomiasis 


Nodular worm disease is_ primarily 
caused by the larvae of O. columbianum, 
which severely damage the intestine 
where they feed on the tissues lining 
the gut. Bleeding from the injuries may 
occur for a short time after the worms 
invade the intestinal wall, but eventually 
the larvae are surrounded by fibrous 
connective tissue capsules or nodules. 
Often these nodules attain the size of a 
pea (Fig. 1)?, and the surrounding tissue 
becomes inflamed. Large numbers of 
white cells are attracted to the nodules 
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where many die and form pus. In time, 
the pus becomes light greenish-yellow 
and cheesy in consistency, and the nod- 
ules may become gritty from the depo- 
sition of calcium salts. These nodules 
not only impair the digestive and ab- 
sorptive functions of the intestine, but 
also render the intestines unfit for sau- 
sage casings and surgical sutures. Ex- 
tensive nodular worm damage to the in- 
testines is irreparable. This disease can 
sometimes be diagnosed during the life 
of the animal by palpating the nodules 
in the rectum. 

The larvae of O. venulosum return to 
the lumen of the intestine without form- 
ing nodules, but large numbers of adult 
worms of this species, as well as of O. 
columbianum, can irritate the intestine 
causing inflammation, excessive produc- 
tion of mucus and diarrhea. 

Sheep harboring small numbers of 
worms and nodules may show no signs 
of nodular worm disease but when large 
numbers are present they lose weight or 
their growth may be retarded. Severely 
affected sheep lose their appetite. They 
are weak and inactive. Passing dung 


Fig. 1. Nodules caused by O. columbi- 
anum in the small and large intestines of 
sheep. 


may become painful and if accompanied 
by straining, as in severe cases, the af- 
fected animals assume a characteristic 
hunched-up posture with neck distended. 
A slight fever may be present. The 
chronic diarrhea causes soiling of the 
wool. The animal may become anemic. 
The quality and quantity of the wool 
produced by affected animals are poor. 
The wool is shorter and more irregular 
than that of healthy sheep. Breaks of- 
ten occur in the fibers. The pelts of 
affected animals weigh less than those 
of healthy sheep. In severe cases the 
wool is devoid of yolk.? 


Distribution and Control 


The nodular worms are most common 
in regions where it is warm and moist 
for a considerable part of the year, as 
in the Atlantic and central states. As 
irrigation becomes more widespread in 
the drier western states, the incidence 
of these worms will increase if measures 
are not taken to control them. 

Nodular worm disease can be controlled 
by proper management of pastures and 
the use of anthelmintics. The free-living 
stages of these parasites are more sus- 
ceptible to cold and to desiccation than 
those of the majority of the other round- 
worms of sheep. If pastures are left un- 
occupied during the seasons of the year 
that are most unfavorable for the sur- 
vival of these stages, the areas in ques- 
tion are usually safe for pasturing young 
lambs during the next grazing season. 
In conjunction with pasture resting, re- 
moval of the adult worms from the in- 
fected ewes during the unfavorab!e 
period for larval survival is also impor- 
tant. This removal prevents the infection 
from being carried over in the host and 
providing a new infection source when 
pasture conditions again become favor- 
able for the development of the larval 
stages. This phase of control will be 
discussed in a special article of this 
series. Good nutrition, including the ade- 
quate supplementation of poor forage 
with other feeds, will do much to mini- 
mize the effects of these and other worm 
parasites on the host. 


References 


1Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1880, USDA, 1957. 
2Technical Bulletin No. 875, USDA, 1944. 
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Arizona Wool Growers Association 


Celebrates Diamond Jubilee 


MYHE Arizona Wool Growers Associa- 

tion celebrated its 75th anniversary 
at Flagstaff, July 11th. The “Diamond 
Jubilee” convention was held at the 
Hotel Monte Vista. A fine represen- 
tation of growers attended. 

Recalling some of the history of the 
association, Secretary H. B. Embach re- 
ported that “Sometime in the spring of 
1886, with some 600,000 head of sheep 
domiciled in Arizona, mostly in the 
northern counties, and a good many 
thousand head of migratory sheep 
ranging into Arizona for short periods 
every season whose home was in New 
Mexico, a movement was started by far- 
seeing sheepmen which culminated in 
the organization of the Arizona Sheep 
Breeders and Wool Growers Association 
at Flagstaff, October 1, 1886. 

“The purposes of the association 
were to promote the breeding and use 
of purebred rams, to arrange for the 
annual rodeo conducted each year for 
the purpose of going through each 
man’s herd and removing the stray 
sheep and returning them to their re- 
spective owners, to agree on a uniform 
wage scale for herders and shearers, 
and to assist the industry generally on 
all matters of common interest. Ari- 
zona was an open range country in all 
that the term implies during the period 
from 1880 to 1890. In 1898 the name of 
the association was thought to be too 
long, and it was amended to Arizona 
Wool Growers Association. In 1925, the 
organization was incorporated.” 

Striking an optimistic note Secretary 
Embach opined that although the fu- 
ture of the sheep industry looks dark, 
it is always well to remember that there 
have been many periods in the past 
when the future of the industry looked 
as bad, if not worse, than today. He 
recalled the great panic of 1893 when 
Arizona wool prices dropped from 22 
to 27 cents per pound at home to 7 to 
13 cents on the eastern market. By the 
end of 1894, he stated, sheep herds in 
the Arizona territory had shrunk from 
1 million to 400,000 head. “But de- 
spite low prices, lack of markets and 
other vicissitudes that followed in the 
wake of the panic,” he said, “the sheep 
business of Arizona held together and 
finally emerged triumphant from the 
depression in the late nineties.” ‘“Au- 
thoritative sources show that there 
were some 900,000 head of sheep on the 
Arizona ranges in 1900, exclusive of the 
Navajo Indian herds,” he reported. 
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Other principal speakers at the meet- 
ing were NWGA President Penrose B. 
Metcalfe, Don Clyde, president, Ameri- 
can Sheep Producers Council and Sher- 
man Hazeltine, chairman of the board, 
First National Bank of Arizona. 


RESOLUTIONS 


A digest of the resolutions approved 
by the convention follows: 


Approved an amendment to the omnibus 
farm bill which provides for marketing 
orders on lambs. 

Commended and pledged support of Wes- 
tern Range Association’s sheepherder im- 
portation program. 

Opposed federal legislation or regulations 
designed to regulate costs of shearing 
operations and other agricultural labor. 

Favored legislation tor averaging of in- 
come for tax purposes over a period of 
from five to ten years. 

Commended National Livestock Tax Com- 
mittee for work on tax problems of indus- 


y- 

Urged Congress to reassert its constitu- 
tional rights to set and control tariff 
policies. 

Vigorously opposed any efforts to reduce 
or disrupt taritt system. 

Urged that escape clause procedure be 
clarified so that import quotas can be 
readily applied. 

Urged continued implementation of the 
Geneva Reservation with greater utilization 
of its potential to accord the protection so 
vitally needed by all segments of the 
American wool economy. 

Opposed U. S. membership in the Organ- 
ization for Trade Cooperation and partici- 
pation of the United States in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


Commended Nation-Wide Committee on 
Import-Export Policy and its Chairman, O. 
Rk. Strackbein, and the Trade Relations 
Council of the United States for their vigor- 
ous opposition to reduction of tariffs. Re- 
quested their continued activity in connec- 
tion with tariff matters. 


Requested that research in the fields of 
meat and wool production, processing and 
use, breeding of sheep, feeding of sheep 
and lambs, land use and contro! and eradi- 
cation of sheep diseases be accelerated. 
Commended all agencies, both public and 
private, who are doing basic research in 
these fields. 

Reaffirmed strong opposition to continu- 
ance of Public Law 78 because it has been 
unsatisfactory and generally inoperative 
insofar as ranch labor is concerned. Rec- 
ommended that the law be permitted to ex- 
pire and that labor importation program be 
handled through U. S. Immigration Service 
under provisions of Public Law 414. 

Recommended that all imported woolen 
goods bear a foreign label and meet re- 
quirements of Wool Products Labeling Act. 
Recommended also that all meats and meat 
products be labeled as foreign. Further rec- 
ommended enactment of any necessary leg- 
islation which would be required. 





Expressed appreciation to Arizona Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary and National Auxiliary and 
others for conducting Make It Yourself 
With Wool and the Miss Wool programs. 

Commended American Sheep Producers 
Council, Woolknit Associates, Woolens and 
Worsteds of America and private enter- 
prises for their excellent work in promot- 
ing domestic wool and lamb. 

Recognized excellent work carried on by 
Animal Disease Eradication Division of the 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA, in 
locating and controlling scrapie and pre- 
venting its spread among sheep flocks in 
this country. Requested that this program 
be diligently continued until there is no 
longer any danger of this dread disease in- 
fecting sheep flocks in the United States. 

Urged stringent action by USDA to con- 
trol interstate movement of sheep infected 
with disease, especially scabies. 

Urged USDA to budget sufficient funds 
for a period of several years in order to 
———- sheep scabies from the United 
States. 


Expressed deep sense of loss in passing 
of Dawson Henderson, Bert Babbitt and 
Phyllis Aline Elorga. 


Approved acts of officers and directors 
for fiscal year ending June 30, 1961. 

Resolved that annual dues for fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1961, and ending June 30, 
1962, be set at 5 cents per head, based on 
July 1 count. 


WOOL 


Recommended that every effort be ex- 
pended to obtain renewal of the National 
Wool Act in present session of Congress. 


Expressed feelings that present tariff on 
wool is inadequate and should be increased. 
Requested that law governing administra- 
tion of escape clause be amended to give 
the Tariff Commission more latitude in 
order that escape clause provisions may 
more nearly accomplish purposes for which 
intended. 


Favored establishment of quotas for each 
country exporting woolens and worsteds 
and all products containing wool to the 
U. S. with quotas divided into product cate- 
gories to prevent concentration in any par- 
ticular type of goods. 

Urged strict enforcement of Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act on imported garments, 
fabrics and all wool products. 

Urged that Congress reassert its consti- 
tutional right of tariff policy and control. 

Urged continuation and expansion of wool 
utilization research. 

Recommended that USDA Wool Labora- 
tory expand its effort on micron testing for 
developing micron grade standards to com- 
bat the increasing amount of wools coming 
into this country duty free, whieh are often 
finer than they are classed. 

Continued to support Wool Products Lab- 
eling Act and commended Federal Trade 
Commission for its work in enforcing this 
act. Recommended that they increase their 
activities in regard to imported wools. 


Supported continuation of section 708 
of National Wool Act and promotion work 
authorized thereunder. 


LAMB 


Strongly urged that U. S. Congress re- 
assert its authority in lamb and mutton 
imports and establish realistic tariffs and 
import quotas. Also that Trade Agreement 
Act be amended to give meaning to escape 
clause for a domestic industry which is in 
any way clearly affected. Further requested 
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officers of Arizona Wool Growers Associ- 
ation use all means, including joining with 
other American organizations, to present 
the facts of foreign importation to the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Protested the intermingling of foreign 
slaughtered lamb with domestic lamb in 
retail meat counters. Requested that such 
foreign slaughtered lamb be so labeled and 
sold to the American housewife on its own 
merits. 

Commended those meat processors and 
distribution organizations who have stead- 
fastly refused to handle imports of live 
lamb and fresh frozen lamb in this country. 

Recognizing the Packers and Stockyards 
Act now covers all transactions in inter- 
state traffic, asked that (1) no regulation 
or directive be considered that would in any 
way eliminate, narrow or suggest that an 
individual can not avail himself of any 
avenue of sale for his product that he may 
deem satisfactory to himself; (2) the rela- 
tionship between buyer and seller not be 
tampered with in any way that would pre- 
clude sales at country points under terms 
and conditions that are acceptable to both 
parties; (3) every producer be given the 
freedom of choice to market his product 
through any channel such as country sales, 
auctions, central markets, dress and grade 
or any other manner he may desire. 


LANDS 


Reiterated and reaffirmed previous po- 
sition condemning passage of any legisla- 
tion setting up wilderness areas. Submitted 
there is sufficient legislation regarding wil- 
derness areas; that proposed legislation is 
duplication of effort; and if carried to its 
conclusion, would be detrimental to the in- 
terests of the peonle of the United States, 
and especially the livestock industry. Stated 
further that any blanket wilderness system 
is premature before the federal lands in- 
volved have been adequately inventoried as 
to their highest and best use to society. 

Specifically opposed principles embodied 
in proposed legislation, S. 174. 

Strongly opposed any legislation that 
would limit the methods of taking preda- 
tors and rodents, because these measures 
would make any adequate control program 
unworkable and would increase the cost of 
even a limited program. 

Commended Senator Carl Hayden for ef- 
forts in Interior Department appropriations 
for the control of predatory animals and 
rodents. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Requested reestablishment of proper re- 
lations in rates on livestock, fresh meat and 
packinghouse products so as to correct the 
disturbance in the processing and market- 
ing of livestock which has resulted in dis- 
tortion of market prices. 

Recommended repeal of short haul pro- 
vision. 

Expressed appreciation for expert work 
of USDA in court proceedings pertaining 
to Spokane Gateway case. Stated there is 
but one solution—open all gateways. 

Urgently requested repeal of 10 per cent 
tax on passenger transportation. | 

Requested amendment of section 22 of 
Transportation Act permitting free trans- 
portation or reduced rates for government 
traffic, to require payment of full rates and 
be so safeguarded that traffic could not be 
diverted to carriers offering lower rates. 

Again recommended amendments to In- 
terstate Commerce Act adding new pro- 
visions which would make a common carrier 
by motor vehicle and freight forwarders 
liable for payment of damages in repara- 
tion awards to persons injured by them 
through violation of the act. 
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Opposed any change in present exemption 
provided in Section 203 (b) (6) of Inter- 
state Commerce Act for movement of agri- 
cultural commodities including livestock. 

Favored reduced eastbound carload rates 
on wool and mohair from the Pacific Coast 
and intermediate points to eastern destina- 
tions on graduated minimum weights from 
60,000 pounds downward when applied in 
Western Trunk Lines and Trans-Continental 
Territories with concentration privileges and 
subject to Rule 24. 

Stated further that import rates should 
prevail on the same basis as domestic rates. 


Asked that Section 20 (11) be amended 
so that no shipper would be forced by rail- 
roads to accept less than full actual dam- 
age in settlement of loss and damage claims 
on livestock. 


COULD IT BE? 


FFICIAL publications show that the 
incidence of heart disease deaths 
in Canada between 1935 and 1955 paral- 
leled the average per person income tax 
payment, according to Dr. E. W. Mc- 
Henry, professor of nutrition at the 
University of Toronto. “Information in 
government reports shows that there 
was a very great increase in the per- 
centage of deaths due to heart disease 
in Canada in 1939-40,” he states. 
“From then on, a further, but slower, 
increase occurred each year until about 
1950 when a small annual decrease set 
in. The changes in the incidence of 
heart disease deaths in Canada can not 
be explained as due to changes in fat 
consumption; average use of fat in 
Canada has remained fairly constant 
since 1935 and perhaps earlier.” Could 
it possibly be, suggests Dr. McHenry, 
that we can claim that death from 
heart disease is due to income tax? 


Expressed opinion that present livestock 
rates are unjust, unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial and exceed the value of the 
service. Recommended early and mature 
consideration to secure merited reduction 
in the rates on livestock, equitable rules, 
regulations and practices in connection 
therewith, and improved rail facilities and 
service thereon. 

Opposed any legislation which would pro- 
hibit non-lawyers from representing clients 
who are a party to an Interstate Commerce 
Commission hearing. 

Opposed enactment of Senate Bills S. 1089 
and S. 1197 now pending in Congress. 

Expressed appreciation to Traffic Mana- 
gers, Charles E. and Calvin L. Blaine, for 
38 years of constant service to Arizona 
association. 








The Mark of 
Quality You 
Can Count On 


HUBBARD 


H Rams 


We will have a top consignment 
at the 1961 National Ram Sale: 
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© 3 Suffolk Stud Yearlings 
© 5 Suffolk Reg. Yearlings 


® 1 Hampshire Stud Yearling 
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Right Or Wrong, They 
Have Right To Protest 


’'M writing this just before takeoff 
time for Denver where a special 
meeting of the Executive Committee 
has been called for the purpose of dis- 
cussing whether or not lamb should be 
included in the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937. 

Authority to request a special meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee is 
granted under the NWGA constitution 
whenever at least five states feel they 
have sufficient reason for requesting it. 
However, in this case although there 
were five states who felt they had suf- 
ficient reason to request the meeting, 
it was called by order of the President, 
with the states waiving the 10-day 
notice provision. 

I think this is all well and good. 
Whenever five states feel that action 
about to be taken by the NWGA is not 
in the best interest of the industry they 
should have the right to be heard. 

By the time this magazine is printed 
you will know what the decision of the 
National Wool Growers Association was 
in regard to marketing agreements and 
orders. To me, this is purely permissive 
legislation and many feel it may be used 
to an advantage in some areas. Some 
feel that marketing orders could be 
used to control imports. Others feel 
that including lamb under the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 
will not help our position but will only 
serve to relinquish our individual rights 
and submit ourselves to more govern- 
ment regulation without benefit to the 
industry. 

It will be most interesting to see how 
this will all come out. Nevertheless, 
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M. P. Espil 


Joe Mendiburu 
California 


Marshall Hughes 
Colorado 


Jj. W. Gray 
Mississippi 


Don Tovenner 
Montana 


Chas. Schreiner, II 
Texas 


Martin Tennant 
South Dakota 


we are following the old adage that 
“We don’t know if the protest is right, 
but they surely have the right to pro- 
test.” 
—Welby Aagard, President 
Utah Wooi Growers 
Association 
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1961 
SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION EVENTS 


August 16-17: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
January 21-24, 1962: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


August 7-8: Second National Lamb and Wool Indus- 
try Conference, Laramie, Wyoming. 

August 10-11: California Wool Growers’ Convention, 
San Francisco, California. 

November 12-14: Idaho Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Boise, Idaho. 

November 12-14: Washington Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Yakima, Washington. 

November 19-21: Oregon Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Portland, Oregon. 

December 7-9: Utah Wool Growers’ Convention, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

January 21-24, 1962: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

January 24-27, 1962: American National Cattlemen's 
Convention, Tampa, Florida. 

February 4-6. 1962: New Mexico Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

SALES 

August 2: Idahs State Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 

August 4: New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

August 8-9: Washington Ram Show and Sale, Yaki- 
ma, Washington. 

August 16-17: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 

September 16: Fall Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, Idaho. 

September 28: U. S. Sheep Experiment Station Sale, 
Dubois, Idaho. 

October 5: Utah Ram Sale, Snanish Fork, Utah. 

October 9: Craig Ram Sale, Craig, Colorado. 

SHOWS 

August 8: Washington Ram Show, Yakima, Washing- 
ton. 

September 2: National Shearing Contest, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

October 14-21: Pacific International Wool Show, North 
Portland, Oregon. 

January 12-20. 1962: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 
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Stanley C. Ellison 
Nevada 


Welby Aagard 
Utah 


; aoe 
H. D. McCormick 
Indiana 


Wilbur F. Wilson 
Idaho 


W. E. Overton 
New Mexico 


Ken Johnson 
Oregon 


Parm Dickson Joseph M. Donlin 


Washington 


Wyoming 


Lamb Market Meet To 
Seek Answer To 
Industry Ills 


MPORTS of lamb and mutton which 

cast a pall over the domestic lamb 
market will be thoroughly studied at 
the two-day, all-business Lamb Market- 
ing Conference in San Francisco Au- 
gust 10 and 11. 

Ways in which imports may be curbed 
or their influence on the market mini- 
mized will be explored by experts as 
part of a broad study of what ails the 
lamb business which has been hard hit 
this year. 

The California Wool Growers Associ- 
ation is sponsoring the conference in 
connection with its 101st annual con- 
vention. All lamb producers, feeders, 
shippers, slaughterers, retailers and 
other segments of the lamb industry 
are urged to attend this crucial meet- 
ing. 

Imports of lamb and mutton into the 
United States increased from 3.6 per 
cent in 1958 to 8 per cent in 1959 and 
6.8 per cent in 1960. The principal 
countries shipping lamb and mutton to 
this country were New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Iceland and Canada. 

Because of lower costs of production, 
lamb producers in these countries can 
make a profit selling lamb in the United 
States 10 or 15 per cent below prevail- 
ing prices for domestic lamb and mut- 
ton, despite import duties of 3.5 cents 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 


Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





| COLUMBIAS 





BARTON, LEE R. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
KAISER, A. C. (AL) 
102- 2nd Ave., Monte Vista, Colorado 
KILLIAN, BYRON 
Salem, Utah 
MARKLEY, JACK 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 
co. 
1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
POWELL, A. W. 
Sisseton, South Dakota 
RHOADES, A. FOSTER 
Hanna, Utah 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE & GARTH 
Malad, Idaho 





CROSSBREDS | 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


Pendleton, Oregon 


M. F. CUSTER & SONS 
Rt. 2, Twin Falls, Idaho 


JACOBS, EDWIN 
Box 356, Norwood, Colorado 


OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





| HAMPSHIRES | 








ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 


JACOBS, EDWIN 
Box 356, Norwood, Colorado 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 


OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





PANAMAS 





HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 

LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Box 53, Rupert, Idaho 

LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 





RAMBOUILLETS | 





BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 


BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SON, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 


JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 

J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM, INC. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 

MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 
co. 


1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 


NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 


OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 


PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 

THE PAULY RANCH, INC. 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





SUFFOLKS 





ARMACOST, EARL 
Cambridge, Idaho 
ROY C. BLAKLEY 
Cambridge, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S. E. AND JOHN W. 
Plainview, Texas 
M. F. CUSTER & SONS 
Rt. 2, Twin Falls, Idaho 
HAYS & SON, J. R. 
Box 25, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS, EDWIN 
Box 356, Norwood, Colorado 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
JOHN C. KEITHLEY 
Midvale, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Box 53, Rupert, Idaho 
LARSEN, JACK D. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Tabiona, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARFIELD, L. D. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 


Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





| TARGHEES 





HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 


JOHNSON & SONS, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 
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this montis 


think an incentive payment program 
for lighter weight lambs is a very 
good idea, as the heavier lambs are al- 
ways penalized whether they are fats 
or feeders. 
—wW. E. Wilshire 
Roseburg, Oregon 


| am in favor of incentive payments 
on lighter weight lambs. 
—Robert R. Davis 
Bonanza, Oregon 


IGHT now it is hard to turn down 
anything that would boost income 
from sheep, but I am told the best time 
to catch fish is when they are hungry. 
I am sure there have always been 
rough times in the sheep business, but 
it has always worked out and I believe 
it will this time. Lambs will be mark- 
eted at lighter weights when the de- 
mand calls for them. 


Let’s keep Uncle Sam the protector 
and not the provider of our way of 
life. 

—Levi Kensing 
Harper, Texas 


| am delighted to have a chance to 
speak on this matter. We are pri- 
marily cotton farmers and raise alfalfa 
hay and barley to fill in the gaps. Up 
until this spring we had about 200 head 
of Rambouillet sheep. As dogs are not 
restricted in New Mexico, when packs 
of dogs began to kill sheep this last 
winter we sold everything but the chil- 
dren’s 4-H flock. Just before we took 
them to the auction ring at Roswell, 
New Mexico, dogs tore up six. In the 
12 years we have raised sheep we have 
lost one to a coyote and over 100 to dog 
packs. 

To answer your question, the restric- 





PHONE: SYcamore 5-2336 





GREEN VALLEY RANCH 


F. A. and Marian M. Coble 


COBLE SUFFOLKS 


Records can be set only by quality. 
Our sales, show and breeding records 
have been established over 30 years. 


Buy from us with confidence at 
your National Ram Sale. 


2 Registered Studs 
1 Pen of 5 Registered Rams 


Registered breeding ewes, 
lambs and ram lambs for sale at the 


ewe 


ranch. 


WINTERS, CALIFORNIA 








tions that go with too many payments 
soon tie the hands of the receiver until 
he is the loser. We have a support 
price on the little cotton that we are 
allowed to raise, but in 1945 we could 
raise all the cotton we wanted to and 
the price was well over 40 cents per 
pound. Now labor costs are up, ma- 
chinery is twice as expensive and we 
received 28 cents per pound for cotton 
last year when we were allowed to plant 
only one-third of our acreage. 

Thank you for the privilege of writ- 
ing this. My dad raised Angora goats 
in Texas, so my husband says the sheep 
are all mine. 

—Mrs. Cecil Ginanni 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 


| would not be in favor of an incentive 
payment for lambs. It would be just 
another artificial stimulant and we 
would end up with more lamb and fin- 
ally still more controls and red tape 
for everyone. 

The consumer seems to be the for- 
gotten man—and we are all consumers. 
Organized labor should also think of 
the consumer. 

Patrick Henry said, “Give me liberty, 
or give me death!” We are tempted to 
sell our liberty for a few dollars. 

Every time we get government help, 
we also get government controls. In 
setting up such a system we are put- 
ting laws on our books for a few com- 
munists to operate our whole economy 
legally. With the Russians actually 
planning to take us over, we ought to 
be planning to make it as difficult for 
them as possible and examine every 
law we have and all new laws with that 
in mind. 

In dollars and cents also, a lamb 
subsidy would not gain us a nickel. 

—Chas. M. Fuller 
Redelm, South Dakota 


| would be more in favor of legislation 
providing for foreign imports to sell 
more in line with our costs so we could 
show a profit. Since that seems to be 
out oi line with our present agreements 
with other nations, I am in favor of an 
incentive payment, if it is large enough 
to stabilize our economy. 
—Raymond D. Farmer 
Durango, Colorado 


7ES, an incentive would be o. k. pro- 

vided the money is taken from tariff 
receipts and not from the taxpayers. 

I do believe the weight on fat lambs 
should be lowered. The housewife now- 
adays wants to keep her girlish figure 
and just won’t get close to any fat on 
meats. I believe more lamb would be 
sold if they were not fattened to heavy 
weights. 

—Fabian Garcia 
El Rita, New Mexico 
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market my lambs as feeders weighing 

from 70 to 80 pounds; but I am still 
afraid that, if the incentive is higher 
on lighter weight lambs, some growers 
will sell early and lose more by the 
higher incentive payment than by hold- 
ing for heavier weights. 


For the past several years it has been 
the heavy lamb that has lost the grower 
money. I have seen 70-pound feeder 
lambs bring the same price per pound 
as 100-pound fats. 


—Francis Cowger 
Upton, Wyoming 


T the present time on my ranch in 

Crockett County, Texas, I have only 
angora goats and cattle—no sheep; 
consequently I hesitate to give an opin- 
ion on incentive payments for lambs. 
However, most years I do have some 
sheep. 


I am NOT in favor of an incentive 
program on lambs. We have too much 
government control already in agricul- 
ture. 

—Chester H. Kenley 


San Angelo, Texas 


I am certain that an incentive payment 
on lambs would be a very fine thing. 
Something will have to be done if we 
are to stay in the range business. 
Herders are getting $250 a month, ex- 
penses are at an all time high and most 
of the sheepmen would like to sell out. 


—Obed Nelson 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


T appears to me that if the sheep 

business is to survive in this country 
some way will have to be found to make 
it show a profit! If government assis- 
tance in larger amounts is the answer, 
then the sheep business might just as 
well have its handout too. 


As to the marketing of light or heavy 
lambs, that should be regulated by the 
buyer. He will keep the feeder in line 
as to price. 


If the government won’t protect its 
domestic industries with a stiff enough 
tariff to keep prices up to where we can 
survive, then if an incentive payment 
on lambs is available, I certainly think 
we should have it. The quicker the bet- 
ter and this year if possible! 


—Arthur H. Nell 
Manti, Utah 


IRST of all I think something should 

be done about imports. I feel that 
importing of lamb, both slaughtered and 
live, has had a big effect upon the pres- 
ent low lamb market. This is also true 
with regard to the wool market. 


I do think that the market will get 
better in a year or two, but if it is going 
to take an incentive payment to help 
the grower and feeder, I am in favor of 
such a plan. 


BUT let us try to improve the market 
and get the government out of our busi- 
ness. Past experience (with all farm 
products) has shown that the longer the 
government tries to improve something 
the worse it seems to get. 


—William J. Fram 
Oelrich, South Dakota 


ES, I believe an incentive payment 
program for the purpose of mar- 
keting lighter weight lambs would en- 
courage producers to the desired end. 
Big operators would find it difficult to 
get their lambs off the summer range 
earlier, but smaller flocks could be sold 
at any time. We have 150 ewes and 
generally take off 75-pound feeder lambs 
early in September. 


—Edwin James 
Cascade, Montana 


ES, I would be in favor of an in- 
centive payment program on lambs, 
for the purpose of marketing at lighter 
weights. 
—E. W. Leininger 
Vina, California 


(Continued on next page) 





ANDERSON 
UFFOLKS 


We will offer six registered 
Suffolks — a stud and a pen 
of 5. These rams sired by the 
same ram as the National Ram 


Sale top last year. 


Also a pen of 5 Hampshires 
and a pen of 5 Suffolk-Hamp- 


shire Crossbreds. 


C. R. or Lauren Sanderson 


Monte Vista, Colorado 

















We are preparing a top 
RAMBOUILLET Consignment 
for the National 


oe Mate 


Our Rambouillets are big, rugged 
and dependable. We invite you to 
inspect them. 


HAROLD JENSEN & SON 


Ephraim, Utah 




















Rambouillet Sheep 
Columbia Cross 


JOHN H. BEAL 
JUniper 6-6012 





Hereford Cattle 


BEAL FARMS 


Columbia Sheep 
Targhee Cross 


Our consignment to the National Ram Sale will consist of 2 stud, 5 reg. and 20 range Rambouillets 


and 10 Rambouillet-Columbia Crossbreds. 


Cedar City, Utah 


GAYLEN BERRY 
JUniper 6-9627 
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Lambs are selling at 62% of 
parity. 
Just think 
dollar. 


62c on the 


There’s just one cause for this— 
Pre-arranged Direct Sales. 


Let’s try to make a lamb mar- 
ket... SHIP ‘EM TO 





/¢ 
Mike Hayes 


Union Stock Yards — Denver, Colo. 
AComa 2-1705 


Bonded Member, Denver Livestock Exchange 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


I am not in favor of government aid 
on any livestock program. There is 
no government help where in the long 
run you don’t end up with some kind 
of government control. The wool in- 
centive payment has not caused more 
people to enter the sheep business; yet 
it has caused some people to not shear 
feeders when they should have been 
shorn in order to get more wool pay- 
ments. I think that in the long pull 
the law of supply and demand should 
take care of the situation. 

If we sell lighter weight lambs, then 
that does away with efficient operation. 
We have only an April and May market 
and we have been increasing our gains 
steadily, and I don’t think we should 
forget about our more efficient operat- 
ors. 

Uncle Sam has his fingers in enough 
pies now without putting them into 
anything else. The livestock industry 
is in a much better shape than the con- 
trolled crops, and I think we should 
definitely keep it that way. Let’s go 
back to free enterprise, have a pioneer 
spirit and let the chips fall where they 
may. They didn’t have any subsidies 
and look where they brought us. 

—Leslie Fletcher 
Indianola, Mississippi 





QUALITY RAMBOUILLETS 


There is no substitute for quality — 
Our rams rate high in profit-making characteristics 





Typical Nielson Rambouillets 


In the Rambouillet division we again topped the California, Ely, Nevada, Na- 
tional and Utah State ram sales in 1960, and shipped rams to Quito, Ecuador 
and Colombia, S.A. Our sincere thanks to our buyers through the years. 


See our consignment at the National and other leading ram sales 
of the West. 


NIELSUN SHEEP COMPANY 


Adin Nielson 
Richard Nielson 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 


Our 1960 Show Record 


Champion Ram and Ewe at the San- 
pete Co. Rambouillet Show. 


Champion and Reserve Champion Ram 
at the Sanpete Co. Fair. 


Champion and Reserve Champion Ram 
at the Utah State Fair. 


Trophy for Champion pen of 3 yearling 
Rams over all breeds. 


Premier Breeder Ribbon. 


PHONE ATwater 3-4377 
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HIS is a subject I’d like to give more 
thought to, but I believe I would 
be in favor ef an incentive payment 
program. My first thought is that it 
would be good for our business. Grow- 
ers and feeders with an incentive pay- 
ment could afford to sell lighter weight 
lambs. 

We surely need something that will 
bring the price of lambs up for the 
grower and feeder in proportion to 
calves. If such a payment would mean 
a lower price for lamb to the consumer, 
I would especially like it because I feel 
more people would try eating lamb. 

—Wayne Fairchild 
Philip, South Dakota 


ES, I would definitely be in favor of 
an incentive payment on _ light 
weight lambs. It should help to hold 
down some of these imports. 
—John Fortune 
Quinn, South Dakota 


ES, I would be very much in favor 
of an incentive payment program on 
lambs. This would give the “little” 
feeder a break. The “big” feeder will 
feed anyway. 
—George C. Follette 
Vale, South Dakota 


would be in favor of an incentive 

program for marketing lighter lambs. 
It seems to me that this would be one 
way that the present lamb situation 
could be helped. 

I have always been against any pro- 
gram that required government aid to 
keep a business alive. However, since 
nothing can be done to curb imports, 
something else must be done and it 
seems like this might be one answer. 

—Name Withheld at 
Writer’s Request 


S much as we are all opposed to in- 
v4 centive payments, we have to have 
something with which to pay our oper- 
ating expenses. You can’t cash in on 
rugged individualism. Some method of 
additional income must be found or the 
sheep business will go by the wayside. 

Inasmuch as we are an importing 
nation of wool and now of frozen mut- 
ton and lamb, the consumer is interest- 
ed in buying as cheaply as possible; so 
maybe a subsidy to the grower in order 
to keep prices low, might be the answer. 
There doesn’t seem to be a chance of 
raising the tariff. 

—Elmer Cowell 
Douglas, Wyoming 


T the present time I would prefer to 
wait and see if our industry can 
work itself out of this dilemma without 
government incentives on lambs, as 
these extremely low prices have been 
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with us for only about one year. How- 
ever, if the market doesn’t improve in 
the near future we will have to pay 
less for what we buy, accept govern- 
ment incentives or quit. 

I do not want to see the government 
extend its control to the livestock in- 
dustry. 

—L. B. Kennedy 
Gouldbusk, Texas 


O. I don’t believe in incentives or 
government handouts for any com- 
modity. 
—Thomas Bryan 
Othello, Washington 


think the sheepmen should have more 

money, but I do not think the incen- 
tive has worked very well for wool and 
I do not think it would work any better 
for lambs. We get about the same for 
wool now that we got before they put 
the incentive on. I think regulating the 
imports or putting on a tariff would be 
better. 

—Harlie Cosner 
Gillette, Wyoming 


Y answer to your question is “No.” 

This will only benefit the large pro- 
ducer and will put the little one out of 
business. 


The little man has to raise 100-pound 
lambs in order to stay in business. Most 
small producers feed their flocks on 
their farms all winter and, therefore, 
have to raise bigger lambs to cover the 
cost. 


Of course, this program falls right in 
line with the government’s plan, and 
that is to do away with small business 
and let big business take over. Why 
don’t the sheepmen promote something 
like the wheat farmers and get paid for 
not raising sheep? 

—Hunter J. Nelson 
Cedar City, Utah 


EFINITELY yes! The buyers have 
everything their own way. If lambs 
weigh 90 pounds, they want lighter 
ones. If they are light, they want 
heavier ones. If they are blackfaced, 
they want whitefaces. 


This is an indication that they drive 
the market down with all the resources 
they possess. At an auction market 
their bids are within fractions of one 
another. In my opinion this indicates 
collusion. 


I can not reconcile myself in any way 
to the prices paid for animals to the 
producer and the prices charged the 
consumer at the counter. 


I don’t know what can be done about 
this situation, but it is certainly a 
dreary prospect for the producer. I 
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don’t believe legislation would help this 
aspect because it is always possible to 
circumvent laws. 
—Hugo Jarussi 
Absarokee, Montana 


F an incentive payment on lambs 

would furnish supplemental income, 
and if imports were decreased instead 
of increased, then the plan would help 
the industry. However, if the flow of 
live and dressed lamb from abroad con- 
tinues, an incentive payment on the 
basis of the wool incentive, would not 
be of much help. 

Prior to the National Wool Act, wool 
was selling in the grease from upwards 
of fifty cents. As soon as the Wool Act 
was put into effect, the price dropped 
twenty cents. Growers received thirty 
cents and up and waited fourteen 
months to get the incentive. Their in- 
come, therefore, including the incentive, 
was approximately the same as before 
the plan was put into effect and over a 
year elapsed before they had the money. 


If an incentive payment on lambs 
would have the same lowering effect on 
the market as did the Wool Act, and 
the price received plus the incentive 
produced no more income than is now 
being realized, the plan would not help 
the industry and I would not be in favor 
of it. 


—E. D. Cronberg 
Medicine Bow, Wyoming 





17th Annual 
REGISTERED SHEEP SALE 
Saturday, September 2, 1961 
1:30 p.m. 
Bent County Fairgrounds 
Las Animas, Colorado 
SUFFOLKS — HAMPSHIRES 


Harold Tonn, Haven, Kansas—Auctioneer 
Sponsored by S.E. Colo. Sheep Breeders Assn. 
For catalogs write 
TOM W. BEEDE, Box 270, Rocky Ford, Colo. 














A sheep’s best friend 
CFs«I Wolf Proof Fence 


The safest way to protect sheep and 
goats is with a sturdy CFalI V-Mesh or 
Square Mesh Wolf Proof Fence. They 
are made by CFal, a nationwide com- 
pany with a history of producing de- 
pendable steel products for farms and 
ranches. 

CFal V-Mesh Wolf Proof Fence is 
available in five different heights, while 
the square mesh comes in four heights. 
Use companion CFal Apron Fence to 


keep predatory animals from digging 
under. In addition, Silver Tip Line, 
end and corner posts assure strong, 
long-lasting fence. 

All CFalI Fence is made of quality 
wire that is carefully coated with zinc 
for long-lasting resistance to rust. It is 
supplied on full-length 20-rod rolls and 
is easy to install. 

For quick delivery, see your local 
supplier or call the nearest CF al office. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


DENVER 
7527 


OAKLAND 








I will bring 5 Hampshire range 
rams to Ogden. Be sure to see 
them. 


— 


JACK EASTMAN 


Provo, Utah 

















“4 Lifetime of 
Experience 
with Purebred 
Sheep and 
Cattle.” 


Lawson Howla nd 


AUCTIONEER 
Cambridge, Idaho Phone Clearwater 7-2342 


AMERICAN SHEEP PRODUCERS COUNCIL, INC. 





Lawl 
Wool 


PhUMOEAN 











FOR SHEEP | 
IDENTIFICATION! 


| STANDARD SIZE | 
Approx. 1%” long x 5/16” wide when sealed. 
Available in new Bright Plated STEEL or Rust- 
Proof ALUMINUM! No extra operations for ap- 
plying, tag makes its own hole, self-piercing and 
self-locking in one operation! Use Steel Tags 
on aggressive animals as Hogs, Rams, etc. — 
Aluminum Tags on Dams, Goats, etc. Special 
low prices. Specify Steel or Aluminum Tags. 

1 200 500 1 


Applicator 
$3.90 $5.85 $11.25 $17.25 $2.20 ea. 
Prices include ti bers, tamp: 
ing. Specify Style 6-18 STEEL or 6-59 ALUMINUM. 


SMALL SIZE | 13/64” wide and 344” long when 
sealed. BRASS TAGS for LAMBS, PIGS, AND 
GOATS at birth. Swiftly applied in one opera- 
tion. Price includ ive bering and 
lettering. Specify style 6-893. 

100 500 100 Applicator 
$4.25 $9.50 $12.00 $1.00 ea. 
All Prices F.O.B. Newport, Ky. 
NATIONAL BAND & TAG CO. 

P. O. Box 6-254 — Est. 1902 — Newport, Ky. 
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See us if you want 


COLUMBIA RAMS 


that will produce 
HIGH QUALITY 
Wool and Lamb 


+++ +4 


Individual Resans 
Testing 


a an es 


Mank H. HANson 
Spanish Fork, Utah 








HE ASPC has developed one of the 

most successful programs of prod- 

uct publicity for lamb with millions of 

persons reading about lamb and using 
lamb recipes placed in newspapers. 


The council places stories about 
lamb, lamb recipes and photographs of 
lamb dishes in hundreds of newspapers 
each month. During the period from 
April 15 to May 15, 62 newspapers used 
the council’s lamb stories. These news- 
papers had a total circulation of more 
than 1314 million. During that same 
period, two newspapers used full-color 
reproductions of lamb dishes, the Nash- 
ville Tennessean and the Columbus, 
Georgia Inquirer. Eight syndicates 
used material supplied by the council 
and these newspaper syndicates have a 
combined circulation of almost 60 mil- 
lion. That includes such syndicates as 
United Press International, Bell Syn- 
dicate, Pacific Coast Dailies, King 
Features and others. Lamb also was 
featured in two major consumer maga- 
zines, Ladies Home Journal and Every- 
woman’s Family Circle. These two 
publications have a circulation of al- 
most 1114 million. 


To reach the hotel and restaurant 
field, the council has placed stories with 
three trade publications during this 
period with a total circulation of 68,- 
800. 


Dell Barbecue Cookbook 


An outstanding publicity result for 
this period was the coverage in the 
annual Dell Barbecue Cookbook. A full- 
pages photograph of a rolled shoulder 
of lamb on a spit was featured in the 
section entitled “Spitted and Spectacu- 
lar.” In addition, shish kebab was fea- 
tured in two photographs along with 
recipes for all three of the dishes plus 
carving instructions for the leg of lamb. 
This Barbecue Cookbook is distributed 
on magazine stands and has a circula- 
tion of 400,000. 


EFORE the heat of summer dies 
down the American Wool Council 
will launch the hottest campaign for 
wool with the first advertising and pro- 
motion phase set for August. 
Back to school will be the first major 


promotion, with ads breaking in na- 
tional magazines, including Mademoi- 
selle, Seventeen, Glamour and the New 
York Times magazine section, which is 
regarded as the herald of fashion by 
retailers across the country. 

The council will feature the slogan 
‘talk... talk ss talk. :./ the ealnpas 
talk is WOOL,” with a complete pro- 
motion kit for retail merchandising 
managers. The kit contains banners, 
suggested window and advertising lay- 
out ideas, selling points on wool, re- 
prints of the council’s seven ads and 
an in-store merchandising piece. 


The back to school promotion launched 
in August will be the first of five major 
wool promotions by the council in late 
summer and fall. 


Featured in the council’s back to 
school advertising will be better dresses 
for juniors, skirt and sweater coordi- 
nates, and young women’s suit and coat. 
For the young men heading back to 
school the ads will feature topcoat, suit 
and slacks, a _ sportcoat, vest and 
slacks... all of 100 per cent American 
loomed wool. 


Wool In Gold Letters 


The new look in the council’s ads 
will be the word WOOL in large gold 
letters. This familiar style will be in 
all ads used by the council during the 
fall and winter and will be a strong 
selling force for wool not only to the 
consumer but to retailers and manufac- 
turers. 


Another ad for August will be a full- 
page, full-color ad in McCall’s promot- 
ing yard goods and home sewing with 
wool. 


For the youngsters, the council’s ads 
will feature girls’ coats and a boy’s 
jacket. Parents magazine and the New 
York Times magazine will be used for 
this ad. 


The council’s 30 fashion specialists 
are contacting retailers in the promo- 
tion cities to encourage them to tie in 
with the council’s advertising program 
in their own ads and merchandising 
programs. They will also conduct sales 
training for store personnel showing 
them the natural advantages of wool 
through the use of a new slide film. 
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415 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


PE YALL FASHIONS—Future Fabrics” 

was the theme of Woolens and 
Worsteds of America’s July Editors 
Press Show at New York’s famed Fash- 
ion Institute of Technology. 


More than 250 women’s page editors 
from throughout the country were pres- 
ent for this season’s most exciting 
show and the highlight of the editors’ 
week-long stay in New York. 


“Future Fabrics” 


The “Future Fabrics” segment of the 
program was a special presentation by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, with Dr. William L. Wasley of 
the USDA’s Albany, California, Wool 
and Mohair Laboratories demonstrating 
a new and revolutionary shrink-proof 
process for making wools washable. In 
addition to explaining the technological 
meaning of the development, Dr. Was- 
ley presented a group of treated fabrics 
and fashions that visually proved the 
practicality and advantages to be gained 
with the new process. Some of the 
fabrics he displayed, in fact, had been 
washed as many as 40 times, and still 
looked as good as new. 


5 
BERET sy 


SHOW STOPPER at the Editors Press 
Show was Gayle Hudgens. Miss Wool of 
America, in her all-American wool ensem- 
ble by Justin McCarty of Dallas. The show, 
presented by Woolens and Worsteds of 
America at New York’s Fashion Institute 
of Technology, was the highlight of July’s 
Press Week for visiting women’s page 
editors. 
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Fabrics treated with the new process, 
called “interfacial polymerization,” are 
not yet commercially available, but it is 
hoped the coming year will witness 
steps in this direction. 


Tremendous Enthusiasm 


Many of the women’s page editors 
observing the demonstration expressed 
tremendous enthusiasm, with several 
pointing out the great advantages this 
presents for the busy mother. 


The presentation itself represented 
the opening phase of a continuous pro- 
gram of providing information on the 
new shrinkproofing process to the in- 
dustry and consumers by the USDA 
in cooperation with Woolens and Wor- 
steds of America, which earlier in the 
day had arranged a special press con- 
ference for business and trade editors. 

The “Fall Fashions” segment of the 
show featured all-American wool fall 
fashions by America’s leading “trend- 
setting” designers, with Gayle Hudgens, 
Miss Woo! of America, modeling a 
special collection from her $15,000 wool 
wardrobe. This actually was the first 
formal presentation by Miss Wool since 
winning her title at San Angelo, Texas, 
last April in the Miss Wool of America 
Pageant. 


Biggest Names On Fashion Scene 


The biggest names on the American 
fashion scene were represented in the 
fashion show itself—names like Pauline 
Trigere, Ben Zuckerman, Oleg Cassini, 
Maurice Rentner, Mr. Mort, Murray 
Hamburger and many others. Vogue 
Patterns also participated with a group 


of fashions made specially for Miss 
Wool. Taking a leaf from the American 
Sheep Producers Council’s Make It 
Yourself With Wool contest, Miss Hud- 
gens made up one of the Vogue Patterns 
herself, receiving a warm ovation from 
the editors for her skills as well as 
beauty. 

In addition to the formal program 
presented at the Editors Press Show, 
WAWA held a reception to view the 
special exhibits of American-made wool 
fabrics as well as a USDA display, fol- 
lowed by a buffet dinner. 


Sheep keep bloom 
through toughest 
show circuit! 


CHARLES BRINK, of Olathe, Kan- 
sas, feeds Albers Calf Manna because 
“it builds bloom and finish like no 
others—gave me 14 champions in 15 
shows. Calf Manna gives ’em more 
vitality, better appetite.” Only 1/6 
pound of Calf Manna gets results 
like this for less than 2¢ a day. 


Calf 


Dept. NW-81 ' 
1016 Central Street Mania | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Albers Milling Company 


Kansas City 5, Missouri 

or 5045 Wilshire Blvd. 

Los Angeles 36, Calif. 

FREE — Please send me 36-page book: 
“Selecting, Fitting and Showing Sheep.” 


Name nde 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Traditional Quality 
in 100% Virgin Wool 


The Pendleton name has become 
synonymous with woolens of out- 
standing character and distinctive 
styling through a long-established 
policy of maintaining high quality 
standards and consistently promot- 
ing only 100% virgin wool. 


Only nature can produce 
the living fiber ... WOOL 


Pendleton Woolen Mills — Portland, Oregon 
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7) Wool Activity Slows; Estimates 


: «oe we 


July 18, 1961 


ITH the bulk of this year’s clip out 
of first hands, the domestic wool 
markets may show little activity during 
the rest of 1961. We have probably 
reached this year’s maximum prices in 
most areas of the country by now. 
However, good quality wools likely will 
move at fairly steady prices throughout 
the remainder of the year. 

No accurate estimate of the domestic 
wool clip is available, but it seems to 
be agreed by most market observers 
that it is down to about 15 to 20 per 
cent of total supplies. 

The Crop Reporting Board of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that the average price received 
by farmers for wool on June 15, 1961, 
was 42.3 cents per grease pound. This 
compares with 42.5 cents for May 15, 
1961, and 44.4 cents for June 15, 1960. 

About the only negative factor to in- 
fluence domestic prices is the current 
abundant supply situation. Among the 
positive factors which are expected to 
influence the market are (1) a stable 
world price, (2) probable increases in 
mill demand, (3) a gradually recovering 
economy and (4) increasing dependence 
of mills on imports for their supply. 
These positive factors are signs of the 
increasing phase of the wool cycle 
which we are now in. In short, cyclical 
factors probably will offset seasonal 
decreases resulting in relatively stable 
prices for the rest of the year. 

If wool prices stabilize this summer 
and fall, they will be above year-earlier 
levels from August on. Even if mill de- 
mand should slacken with some result- 
ing price weakness, a decline similar to 
that of last year (six cents) is not 
anticipated. 

If shorn wool prices hold steady and 
at least remain above last fall’s prices, 
pulled wool prices will also be above 
those of last fall and winter. Higher 
pulled wool prices would be reflected 
in improved byproduct credits for fall 
lamb marketing and cull ewe sales. 

Wool prices throughout the world 
have been showing a moderate increase 
this year, although some hesitancy de- 
veloped in June. World wool produc- 
tion for the 1960-61 season has been 
estimated at 2 per cent below that of 
the previous season. Consumption and 
production appear to be in balance at 
current prices and stocks are not bur- 
densome. Other countries as well as 
the United States are expected to show 
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\ Peg Domestic Supplies Low 


some increase in consumption during 
the next six months. Therefore, world 
wool prices during the remainder of 
1961 likely will stay near current levels. 

Open interest in the wool futures 
market went up an additional 50 con- 
tracts on July 13 and is now approach- 
ing the 11,000 level. On July 14 the 
market suffered slightly when a trade 
house which had been a prominent 
buyer early in the week turned into a 
small seller which touched off a few 
stop loss orders. However, short cover- 
ing and local buying firmed prices dur- 
ing the afternoon with the market clos- 
ing steady and near the highs of the 
day. 


The U. S. Census Bureau reported 


that consumption of apparel class wools 
during May averaged 5,700,000 pounds 
weekly. This was above the May, 1960 
weekly average of 5,313,000 pounds and 
the April, 1961, average of 5,036,000 
pounds. 

A significant shift in the production 
of 100 per cent fabrics was seen in 
latest census figures on the production 
of woven wool apparel fabrics analyzed 
in a special report by the Wool Bureau. 

In men’s wear wool fabrics weighing 
9-13 oz. per linear yard—comprising 
close to three-fourths of total wool 
yardage produced for the men’s wear 
market in the first quarter of 1961— 
100 per cent wool content fabrics ac- 
counted for 72 per cent this year as 
compared with 67 per cent for the first 
quarter of 1960. 

In women’s wear woolens—compris- 
ing 90 per cent of the total wool yard- 
age produced for the women’s wear 
market in the first quarter 1961—100 
per cent wool content fabrics increased 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
WEEK ENDING JULY 14, 1961 


Clean Basis 
Prices 


Jo 


Grease Equivalents Based Upon 
Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (3) 


% % 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 64s and Finer 


*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing.. 


One-half Blood: 60s-62s 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
Three-Eighths Blood: 56s-58s 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
*Ave. Fr. Combing.................. . 
One-Quarter Blood: 50s-54s 


*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. Fr. Combing 
*Low-quarter Blood (46s-48s) 
*Common & Braid: 368-448 


$1.16—1.22 56 
1.10—1.15 55 
1.05—1.10 56 


1.10—1.15 61 
1.05—1.10 52 


1.03—1.07 48 


1.00—1.05 
-95—1.00 
-95—1.00 
85— .90 


.98—1.03 49 


$ .51— .54 
.50— .52 
46— .49 61 


59 $ .48—. 
60 .44—. 
41—. 


54— .56 54 .51—. 
53 AT— . 


-56 51— . 
53 AT—. 


52— . 
4A9—. 
54—. 
A9— . 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 64s and Finer 


*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 


1.08—1.14 57 
1.00—1.05 59 


47— .49 59 
42— .43 61 


44—. 
39— .41 


ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


Fine: 64s and Finer 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple...... 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 1.15—1.20 
*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing... 1.10—1.15 
*Eight Months (1” and over) 1.08—1.13 
*Fall (%” and over) : 


1.20—1.25 


46— . 
42— . 
.39— . 
42— . 
36— . 


55— . 
52—. 
AT— . 
AT— .51 
42— .44 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the Intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


(2) 


heavier in shrinkage. 
(3) 


Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color ond 


In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
been converted to grease basis equivalents. 


Conversions have been made for 


various shrinkages quoted. Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 


*Estimated price. No sale reported. 
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their share to 68 per cent from 62 per 
cent in the first quarter of 1960. Fur- 
thermore, the bureau said, production 
of these 100 per cent wool content 
fabrics in the recent quarter exceeded 
by 2 per cent the production in the 
1960 quarter. This contrasted to a de- 
cline of 23 per cent in the production 
of wool blends for women’s wear. 

Some other significant features were 
seen in the bureau’s economic analysis 
of the first quarter’s output of woven 
wool apparel fabrics: 

Worsted constructions took a larger 
share of men’s wear wool fabrics than 
a year ago, accounting for 54 per cent 
of the 1961 quarterly total as compared 
with 47 per cent during the first three 
months of 1960. 

An increased concentration was noted 
in the mid-weight class—i.e. 9-13 o0z.— 
continuing a notable trend of recent 
years. Men’s wear yardage in this 
weight class rose to 72 per cent from 
last year’s 65 per cent of total produc- 
tion of men’s wool fabrics. 

Despite the recent textile recession, 
production of women’s wool fabrics ex- 
perienced only an 8 per cent decline 
from a year ago, the bureau 


cent decrease in the men’s wear sector. 
This pattern, the bureau explained, is 
characteristic, since men’s buying hab- 
its are more conservative than are those 
of women. 

y wear sector, in- 
creased concentration in the mid- 
weight fabrics raised their share of 
total women’s wear wool yardage in 
the first’ three months of 1961 to 53 per 
cent from 48 per cent during the corres- 
ponding period in 1960. 


As in the men’s 


a 


Western Wool Sales and Contracting 
CALIFORNIA 


At mid month nearly 15,000 pounds 
of lambs wool was sold for 32 to 35 
cents per pound, grease basis. 


MONTANA 


The Garfield County wool pool sold 
its early lot of approximately 125,000 
pounds to a Boston topmaker at 43.4 
cents. About 139,000 pounds original 
bag fine and halfblood wools sold at 
$1.06 to $1.09 clean basis, delivered East. 
Grease prices ranged from 41 to 48 
cents, f.o.b. for moderate and from 30 
to 39 cents, f.o.b. for heavy shrinking 
wool. 

Many small pools have sold in eastern 
Montana at prices ranging from 35 to 
40 cents. One sale was reported in 
Miles City at 30 cents but this was 
attributed to the fact that it was heavier 
shrinking wool. The Chief Mountain 
pool consisting of around 150,000 
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READ CONTRACT 
CAREFULLY! 


T has just come to our attention 

that some manufacturers have 
inserted a clause in their contracts 
calling for a 1 cent per pound 
commission on wool which they 
purchase direct from growers. It 
is our understanding that con- 
tracts containing this clause were 
used in Montana recently. 

While this practice is still not 
definitely confirmed and possibly 
not used too extensively as yet, we 
urge all growers to carefully look 
over a purchase contract before 
selling wool directly to a manu- | 
facturer or topmaker. The NWGA 
is checking further into this 
matter. 





further 
reported, in sharp contrast to a 22 per 


SHEEP 
le 
TRAILER 


AHLANDER MFG. 


458 SOUTH UNIVERSITY 


company 











pounds mixed grades and _ shrinkages 
sold for prices ranging from 34 to 41.5 
cents grease The northeastern 
Montana pool of around 140,000 pounds 
mixed grades averaged 38.45 cents, 
grease, moderately average = shrink. 
Other lots totaling 217,000 pounds 
mainly mixed fine and halfblood sold 
for 39 to 43 cents, grease, moderate to 
light shrink, while 40,000 pounds fine 
and mixed fine and halfblood with mod- 
erately heavy shrink brought 36 to 37 
cents grease. 


basis. 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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“Will see you on the block 


at the National Ram Sale” 


Also selling other leading 
sheep sales in the West 


HOWARD BROWN 


Livestock Auctioneer 
625 Main St. Phone: MO 2-8230 
Woodland, California or MO 2-4720 




















See me for rugged, big-boned SUFFOLKS 





| will have a pen of 5 range rams in the National Ram Sale 


and invite your inspection 


JOHN C. KEITHLEY 


MIDVALE, IDAHO 














Prices Seesaw During Month; 
Retail Demand Good 


Meee 


July 19, 1961 


LAUGHTER lamb prices strength- 
ened during early July, tapered off 
some at the mid-month point then began 
to level off. Demand was good at the 
retail level during the same period 
with wholesale carcass prices remain- 
ing steady to strong. Price gains were 
made in some areas especially in the 
heavier weights. 

On July 17 choice and prime 35- to 
45-pound carcasses were bringing $40 
to $46 at New York, while 45- to 55- 
pound carcasses brought $40 to $44 
compared to a $39 to $42 level at the 
same time last month. 55- to 65-pound 
carcasses sold at $40 to $42 per hun- 
dred weight compared to a $38 to $40 
level a month ago. 

Sheep and lamb slaughter for the first 
five months of 1961 ran 13.8 per cent 
ahead of the same period last year. 
However, on July 8 this trend was re- 
versed for the first time since last 
February. The weekly kill was 235,000 
compared to the corresponding week’s 
kill of 241,000 a year ago. Slaughter 
through August should be about the 
same as that of 1960. If lamb slaughter 
during July and August averages near 
that of last year, this will actually 
mean a decrease of some 10 per cent 
below the high level of slaughter main- 
tained during April-May of this vear. 

Lambs cost packers an average of 
$16.20 for the first half of this year 
against $19.76 in 1960. 

Current byproduct credits are not 
covering the slaughter costs, according 
to a USDA report. Casings are up 10 
cents per hank, while tankage has been 
running $15 to $20 per ton higher. 
However, pelt values which make up 
about two-thirds of the total byproduct 
credit have been below those of last 
year. With wool prices steady, by- 
product credit should stabilize rather 
than take the usual seasonal drop. 

There has been 29,226 head of sheep 
condemned at the packing house level 
during the first five months of this 
year, compared to 25,290 head a year 
ago. 

Along with these slaughter increases 
there was a 7 per cent increase in the 
1961 spring pig crop, 25 per cent in- 
crease in June broiler production and 
turkey tonnage is reported to be 55 per 
cent above the 1960 level. 
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The Meat Producer and Exporter 
published by the Australian Meat Board 
states that the New Zealand Meat Ex- 
port Development Company, which han- 
dles all marketing of New Zealand lamb 
in the U. S. and Canada, has made good 
progress in establishing working rela- 
tionships in the United States. 

It was reported in the same publica- 
tion that Canadair officials, in Wel- 
lington, New Zealand, for talks with 
government and aviation interests, feel 
that air transport of refrigerated meat 
is highly practicable. The representa- 
tives believe the movement of refriger- 
ated cargo by air could lead to an ex- 
pansion in New Zealand export trade. 

It is reported that International 
Packers of Chicago have taken a 50 
per cent interest in City Meat Whole- 
salers, Limited in Australia, a recently 
created subsidiary of the Smithfield 
Animal Products Company. Interna- 
tional Packers is a major importer of 
lamb. 

U. S. sheep and lamb shipments to 
Canada from January 1 to June 3 this 
vear were 95 per cent larger than in 
the same period of 1960. Canada im- 





ported 26,047 head in the first five 
months compared to 11,828 in the cor- 
responding months of 1960. A large 
proportion were feeder lambs from 
western states which will be grass fat- 
tened. Relatively low U. S. prices for 
feeder lambs have encouraged Cana- 
dians to make larger purchases. 

The board of directors of the Tanners 
Council of America recently took sharp 
issue with certain U. S. Department 
of Agriculture policies promoting the 
exportation of U. S. hides and skins to 
foreign lands and asked that more en- 
couragement be given to exporting fin- 
ished leather products. 

The American Meat Institute has re- 
leased figures which show that the 
American meat packing industry in 
1960 received net earnings represent- 
ing 8/10 of 1 per cent on sales. How- 
ever, the net earnings were 20 per cent 
higher than the 1947-60 average. 

Of the 2,327 livestock markets in 
United States only 54 are listed as 
general markets. 

It only required an American worker 
17.1 minutes of working time to earn 
a pound of meat in 1960. Thirty years 
ago it took 34.7 minutes working time. 

ASPC merchandising man _ Erich 
Rohling reports from Chicago that the 
demand for lamb is good—better than 
last year during the same period. An- 
other ASPC merchandising man Walter 
Streightiff recently presented the Am- 
erican Lamb Council’s program to the 
Westchester County Food Executives in 











Prices and 





Week ended 


Inspected Sheep and Lamb Slaughter to Date.... 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices .................. 


1960 
July 9 
6,364,705 


1961 
July 8 
7,115,417 


22.25 
21.84 
20.68 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 pounds 
Choice, 45-55 pounds 


49.25 
48.75 


Lamb and Mutton Weekly Kill (Week ended) 
(No. Head) 


June 17 
295,000 
249,000 


June 24 
270,000 
234,000 


July 8 
235,000 
241,000 


July 1 
265,000 
259,000 


Federally Inspected Slaughter—May 
(No. Head) 


Cattle 
1,758,899 
1,605,641 


Calves 
380,822 
378,098 


Sheep 
& Lambs 
1,858,376 
1,109,721 


Hogs 
5,596,760 
5,483,058 


Lamb and Mutton Imports—Pounds 


January 
2,377,078 
5,559,925 


February 
4,288,535 
4,286,796 


April 
4,371,597 
6,056,869 


March 
6,116,258 
3,660,366 
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New York. He said many there declared 
they intended to try ground lamb and 
the butterfly leg in their operation. 
Head merchandising men at both a 
large and small food chain in New York 
told Mr. Streightiff that last week’s 
lamb features were the most successful 
ever run by them. 


Country Sales and Contracting 
CALIFORNIA 


Early July: Around three loads of 
choice 90- to 95-pound wooled north 
coast slaughter lambs were delivered at 
$17. One load of choice and prime 100- 
pound wooled clover pastured slaughter 
lambs sold at $16.50, while 32 loads of 
choice and prime 90- to 105-pound shorn 
slaughter lambs with number one and 
two pelts moved at $16 to $16.50. Six 
loads mostly 95- to 100-pound shorn 
lambs with mostly number one and two 
pelts moved at $15.50 to $15.75. A band 
of 384 head of choice blackfaced 76- 
pound wooled feeder lambs moved at 
$13. Three loads of mostly choice 95- 
to 105-pound wooled north coast slaugh- 
ter lambs were delivered at $17, while 
five loads of mostly choice 90- to 100- 
pound shorn lambs with number one 
and two pelts moved from the north 
coast at $16. Around 21 loads of choice 
and prime 95- to 106-pound clover pas- 
tured shorn lambs with number one and 
two pelts moved at $16 to $16.25. 

Ewes: Around 300 head of good and 
choice two-year-old breeding ewes with 
number one pelts sold at $18 per head. 
Around 500 head of cull and utility 
slaughter ewes weighing 110 to 125 
pounds with number one pelts sold 
at $3.75 to $4. 


COLORADO 


Early July: A few loads of choice and 
prime shorn California spring slaughter 
lambs weighing 95 to 105 pounds sold 
at $17 to $18, with six loads of choice 
95- to 100- pound shorn old crop lambs 
moving at $14.50 to $14.75. Several loads 
of choice and prime 90- to 100-pound 
slaughter spring lambs sold at $19 to 
$19.50 with a few loads of choice and 
prime shorn 90- to 98-pounders moving 
at $18 to $18.50. Four loads of mostly 
choice 100-pound old crop shorn lambs 
sold at $14.50. 


IDAHO 


Early July: A total of 1,600 choice 
and prime range lambs weighing 100 to 
112 pounds sold at $17 to $17.50. A 
band of 500 head choice and prime 92- 
pounders moved at $16.25, while 200 
head of choice range lambs sold at $15 to 
$16. A band of 6,000 head choice and 
prime slaughter lambs and choice and 
fancy feeder lambs sold at $14.75 to 
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$16. Nearly 18,000 head of choice and 
prime 97- to 109-pound range spring 
lambs moved from Idaho ranges at $17 
to $17.50 during the second week of 
July. A total of 3,500 head of mixed 
choice and prime slaughter and mostly 
choice and fancy feeders moved at $15 
to $15.50. A total of 7,100 choice and 
fancy 80- to 90-pound feeders moved at 
$14 to $14.50. 


MONTANA 


Early July: A band of 450 head 
choice and prime slaughter lambs sold 
in northern Montana at $16. 

Ewes: Around 300 utility and good 
shorn aged slaughter ewes with num- 
ber one and two pelts sold at $7 per 
head. About 25¢ choice 125-pound shorn 
yearling stock ewes sold at $16 per head. 
A band of 350 mostly good yearling 
ewes sold at $13, while 1,400 two and 
three-year-old choice stock ewes moved 
at $15 per head. 


NEW MEXICO 


Early July: A band of 1,600 choice 
85- to 88-pound slaughter spring lambs 
moved at $15 to $16. Around 1,000 good 
and choice 100- to 105-pound shorn 
slaughter lambs sold at $10 to $11, 
while 1,200 choice 73- to 75-pound 
spring feeders moved at $10 to $12. 


OREGON 


Early July: At least 3,500 head of 
choice and prime 94- to 104-pound 
lambs moved at $15.50 to $16.50 deliv- 
ered. In the Salem and Roseburg pool 

(Continued on page 45) 








DON’T FAIL TO CHECK MY TOP 
GRADE, BIG, RUGGED AND 
DURABLE RAMS 
AT THE NATIONAL 


Water scarcity and lack of feed compels me 
te sell 90 top quality 


SUFFOLK EWES 


MY LOSS IS YOUR GAIN 
See at my Tabiona ranch 


MYRTHEN N. MOON 























For Quality SUFFOLKS 





. inspect my consignment at the 
National and other leading sales. 
I will select my offerings from the 
top-quality rams pictured above. 

@ 2 STUDS @ 5 REGISTERED 

@ 10 RANGE RAMS 


ALLAN JENKINS 


Newton, Utah 























06 YEARS 
OF SERVICE” 


We will have rugged, range-raised white and blackfaced rams 
for sale in the National, Wyoming, Utah and Craig ram sales. We 
maintain a program of breeding for size, body conformation, maxi- 
mum wool production and hardiness for range service. 


— Your Inspection Is Welcomed — 


COVEY & DAYTON 


Cokeville, Wyoming 









































Prime 
Suffolks 


The Quality 
Is Here 





We will consign 1 stud and a pen of 5 
registered yearlings to the National Ram Sale. 
Our selective breeding program enables us 
to offer outstanding bucks again this year. 


ANGEL CARAS & SONS 


Spanish Fork, Utah 














Three of my fine thick- 
bodied rams. 


see my consignment at the National and other leading 


ram sales. 


Write Box 441 





State Presidents... - 


(Continued from Page 32) 


a pound for lamb and 2.5 cents a pound 
for mutton. 

These imports have their biggest im- 
pact on lamb prices nearest their point 
of entry—San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and New York, placing an especially 
heavy burden on California producers. 

Since current United States trade 
policy gives little hope of imposing 
higher tariffs or quotas on imports of 
lamb and mutton, other ways of coping 
with the problem are being proposed. 

Some of these include assembling 





CLIFFORD OLSEN 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 


For the TOPS in 


QUALITY 
RAMBOUILLETS 


Phone ATwater 3-4242 














Check Utah Rams 


National Ram Sale 


UTAH REGISTERED 
SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Sponsors of All-Breed Ewe Sale 
Ogden, Utah-November 13, 1961 


Ass'n. Office 
Utah State University, Logan, Utah 
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more facts to give evidence of damage 
to domestic lamb and mutton producers 
so that the escape clause of the Tariff 
Act may be invoked; requiring imports 
to be labeled as such, making them 
“stand on their own feet”; and cooper- 
ating with foreign producers to time 
their shipments to the United States 
so that they will not disrupt the do- 
mestic market. 

All of these measures will be dis- 
cussed by a panel of experts at the 
Lamb Marketing Conference on Friday 
morning, August 11. Helpful ideas 
from anyone attending the conference 
will be welcomed. 

Other subjects docketed for discus- 
sion at the two-day meeting include: 
“How can lamb more successfully com- 
pete with other meats for the consum- 
ers’ choice?” and “What can be done to 
help western lamb and mutton produc- 
ers regain the prime eastern markets 
they lost this year for the first time?” 

The solution of these pressing prob- 
lems will be sought in an atmosphere 
of crisis in the sheep industry, with 
all segments of the industry, aided by 
experts from the University of Cali- 
fornia and federal agencies, striving 
for the right answers. 

—Joe Mendiburu, President 
California Wool 
Growers Association 


If You Can’t Beat “Em. 
Join “Em 


/7ITH the lamb market as it is, both 
live and wholesale, we in the sheep 
business are being forced to sharpen 
our pencils and look at our hole card as 
never before. 

According to the figures of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers, 
there were 273 food chains in 1953; to- 
day there are 77. 

By giving a little study to these fig- 
ures, it can plainly be seen how mark- 
ets can be controlled at the wholesale 
level. It could even be carried as far 
as the practice used by the large elec- 
trical companies. 

The only solution I can figure out is 
cooperation and consolidation. If you 
can’t beat them, join them! 

The Washington Wool Growers ram 
sale will be held at Yakima, August 8 
and 9. With Oregon joining us we will 
have the best selection of rams this 
year we have ever had, both as to quali- 
ty and number. The Ram Sale Com- 
mittee has stressed quality and size 
more than usual this year, with a mini- 
mum weight of 175 pounds being set 
for rams to enter the sale. 

—Parm Dickson, President 
Washington Wool 
Growers Association 
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Rambouillet Ram Sale 


Average Rises 


HE top price of $1,050 at the Ameri- 
can Rambouillet Sheep Breeders’ 
silver anniversary ram sale in San An- 
gelo, June 22, was paid by Monte Cor- 
der, Sanderson, Texas, for a four-tooth 
stud ram consigned by Miles Pierce, 
Alpine, Texas. 

A total of 290 rams sold for an aver- 
age of $116.43, compared to $96.25 in 
1960. ABC average was $174.83 per 
head and the studs averaged $404.81. 

The second high price ram was a 
four-tooth ram consigned by Pat Rose, 
III, Del Rio, Texas, and purchased by 
Monte Corder for $810.00. 

Monte Corder, Sanderson, Texas, was 
the major buyer. He bought 64 head of 
rams at a total of $17,390. 


Wool Market... . 


(Continued from page 41) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Our informant advises that he does 
not remember a time when there was so 
little wool left in growers’ hands in 
July. Entire area is quite well cleaned 
up. Country dealers are holding con- 
siderable wool due to inactive market 
that has prevailed since late May. This 
wool, however, is in strong hands and 
most of it is being held for the fall 
months when dealers believe the mills 
will be back in the market again. Belle 
Fourche and Newell, where consider- 
able wool is usually carried into the 
fall months, are completely cleaned out. 


OREGON 


Most wools are out of first hands 
except some Valley wools. Prices are 
reported to have declined to 40 to 43 
cents to the growers for Valley medium 
wools and are estimated to cost around 
79 to 82 cents clean delivered East. 


TEXAS 


About 250,000 pounds of eight months 
wool was sold to one large mill at 50 
to 53 cents, f.o.b., or $1.12 to $1.15 
scoured, f.o.b. About a half million 
pounds of 12 months wool sold at $1.15 
to $1.20, clean delivered. Occasional 
odd lots of average 12 months wools 
sold up to $1.20, clean delivered East. 


WYOMING 


Two cars, consisting of over 82,000 
pounds original bag wool, mostly fine 
French, sold recently in Casper at an 
estimated price of $1.14 per clean 
pound, landed Boston. In other sales 
some original bag fine wools have sold 
for up to $1.12 clean delivered. 
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Lamb Market... . 


(Continued from Page 43) 


three loads of choice and prime slaugh- 
ter lambs weighing around 90 pounds 
sold at $15.25 to $15.50. A string of 
660 head choice and prime 102-pound 
yearling lambs moved at $17 to $17.75 
delivered. 


WASHINGTON 


Early July: The Moses Lake pool 
moved 1,100 head of choice and prime 
95-pound slaughter lambs at $15.85 
with 60 good 86-pound lambs selling at 
$14.50. The Pasco pool moved 346 head 
of choice and prime 93-pound slaughter 
lambs at $15.40 and three loads of 
choice and prime 93- to 101-pound lambs 
at $16.25 to $16.75 delivered. A total of 
3,358 head choice and prime 90- to 104- 
pound slaughter lambs sold at $16.10 to 
$17. 

WYOMING 


Early July: In northern Wyoming 
500 choice and prime 95- to 100-pound 
spring lambs moved at $19.50 delivered 
to Denver. Another string of 800 most- 
ly choice 80- to 95-pound slaughter 
spring lambs moved at $19.50 to $19.75 
delivered. 

WESTERN KANSAS 

Early July: A few loads of choice and 
prime 85- to 90-pound shorn spring 
lambs moved at $17.50. A load of choice 
95- to 100-pound shorn old crop lambs 
sold at $14.25. A load of prime 90- 
pound spring lambs sold at $18.50, with 
a few loads of choice and prime shorn 
90- to 100-pound slaughter lambs also 
moving at $18.50. 








ENJOY ROOF GARDEN DINING 
AT THE TOP ‘O THE TOWN ... 
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CAMPBELL ECCLES 
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DEPENDABLE SUFFOLKS 
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We will have 10 head of Suffolks 
and 10 Suffolk-Hampshire Cross- 
breds Ram Sale 


this year. 


in the National 


We Invite Your Inspection 


NORMAN G. OLSEN & SON 


Spanish Fork, Utah 


























NISSEN RANCH SUFFOLKS 


We invite your inspection of our top quality rams at the 


1961 National Ram Sale 


WE BELIEVE YOU WILL LIKE THEM. 


FRANK W. NISSEN 


California 
























New Wrap Designed For 


Lanb and Sheep Carcasses 


A new wrap for lamb and sheep car- 

casses is said to possess the bloom 
and moisture loss protection properties 
of the conventional shroud, to reduce 
the amount of handling required and 
to provide a highly sanitary covering 
carrying brand identification into the 
cooler. 

The protective wrapping, which is 
placed on the carcass on the dressing 


floor, is known as Saniseal and is being 
distributed by Bemis Brothers Bag Co., 
St. Louis. 

The new material, which is being 
evaluated also for possible use on hot- 
skinned veal and on beef, has an inner 
uncoated surface of cotton cloth which 
absorbs excess moisture from the car- 
cass. The outer vinyl-coated plastic 
surface is sufficiently porous to permit 














Boost Your Profits With 
WINKLE SUFFOLKS and 
SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE X 














Our big, hearty rams will produce 
profitable fat lambs for you. 


See our consignment at the National 


L. A. WINKLE 


Filer, Idaho 











RAMBOUILLETS 
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BIG — STURDY — OPEN-FACED 
We will bring 10 Rambouillets of 
traditionally fine Christensen qual- 
ity to Ogden and invite your in- 


spection. 


F. R. CHRISTENSEN & SONS 


Ephraim, Utah 
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This is one of a pen of 5 registered Hampshire yearling range rams which 
| will offer at the National Ram Sale in Ogden, Utah. This pen was sired by 
the Matthews Brothers Hampshire ram which topped the 1960 National. A 
half-sister to this group was named first place ewe lamb and reserve 
champion ewe at the Utah State Fair last fall. (Pictured with this ram is 
13-year-old Diane Roberts, Franklin County 4-H Sheep Club member.) 
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release of this wicked-up moisture at a 
controlled rate, so that neither too much 
moisture escapes nor is retained. As a 
consequence of this control of the mois- 
ture transfer rate, shrinkage is cut 2 
per cent and the wrapped carcass is 
said to retain good salability for about 
six additional days. 

Advantages claimed for the wrapping 
technique include: 

1. Carcass handling in preparing and 

wrapping lambs for shipment is 

reduced from eight to four steps. 

. Cooler operations are simplified. 
The conventional shrouding and 
subsequent wrapping operations 
are consolidated. 

3. Dressing floor operations can be 
leveled out since the wrapped car- 
casses can be shipped any day of 
the week for early arrival the fol- 
lowing week in prime condition. 

4. The added freshness moves the 
dressing plant closer to the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

5. Greater flexibility is gained for 
selling since the carcasses keep 
longer. 

6. By protecting the surface of the 
lamb against moisture condensa- 
tion when the cold meat encounters 
warm air in loading and unloading, 
excessive moisture buildup is 
avoided. This provides the buyer 
with a brighter, fresher-appearing 
and cleaner carcass. 


bo 


7. The substantial reduction in 
shrinkage saves more of the natur- 
al juices. 


—National Provisioner 


IN MEMORIAM . 
Dr. E. R. McClure 


R. ELLIS R. McCLURE, long-time 
assistant in the National Ram Sale, 
died at his home in Santa Cruz, Calli- 
fornia, June 29. Dr. McClure had been 
in ill health for two years. 

Born in Chester County, Pennsy]- 
vania, he attended Temple University 
at West Chester, Pennsylvania, and re- 
ceived his V.M.D. from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1907. A former resi- 
dent of Salt Lake City he was head of 
the Milk and Food Division of the Salt 
Lake Health and Quarantine Depart- 
ment from 1936 to 1954. 


He was a charter member of the Utah 
State Sanitarians and a member of the 
Utah Sons of the American Revolution. 


Survivors include his widow Lillian, 
son and daughters David, Lois and 
Ruth, and a brother Dr. S. W. McClure 
of Gooding, Idaho. Dr. S. W. McClure 
founded both the National Ram Sale and 
the National Wool Grower while serv- 
ing as NWGA secretary from 1910 to 
1920. 
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Meat Board Plans Separate 


Programs for Individual Meats 


NCREASED promotional activities in 
behalf of individual species of meat 
will become an integral part of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board’s 
program as the result of new plans for 
expansion adopted by the board’s 32- 
member directorate. 

At the 38th annual meeting of the 
industry’s non-profit service organiza- 
tion, held in Wichita, Kansas, June 14- 
15, several steps were taken by the 
board of directors to implement the 
expansion of specific species promotion 
by the board in cooperation with other 
promotional groups. 

Some 450 representatives of all seg- 
ments of the nation’s livestock and meat 
industry attended the annual meeting 
where they heard reports and viewed 
demonstrations as the board’s staff pre- 
sented a panoramic review of the varied 
and extensive projects conducted for 
the industry through a board program 
of meat promotion, research, education 
and information. 

In the business session, the board’s 
directorate indicated its intention of 
establishing industry sub-committees to 
aid in conducting the board’s special- 
ized promotion programs for beef, pork 
and lamb. The sub-committees are to be 
made up of members of the board’s 


E. Floyd Forbes 


FLOYD FORBES, president of the 

e Western States Meat Packers As- 
sociation, passed away at his home in 
San Francisco June 23. 

Mr. Forbes was born September 22, 
1892, in Marysville, California. He at- 
tended California schools and gradu- 
ated from the University of California 
at Berkeley. He married Gertrude 
Owen in April 1925. 

Upon the death of his father in 1915 
he assumed management of the family’s 
cattle ranch and was also publisher of 
the Marysville Daily Appeal. He took 
an active part in the California Cattle- 
men’s Association and served as its 
president from 1929 to 1933. In 1933 
Mr. Forbes was appointed director of 
the western offices of the American 
Meat Institute, and in 1946 became 
president and general manager of the 
Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion extends sincere sympathy to his 
bereaved family. 
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directorate together with representa- 
tives of specie promotion groups. 

The board will also expand and in- 
tensify its cooperative efforts with 
state and local promotion groups, pro- 
viding special services and material 
assistance to such groups in handling 
local promotion of all meats as well as 
individual species. 

The board of directors took note of 
the fact that increased funds for the 
board’s budget would be required in 
order to carry out the expanded pro- 
gram and to facilitate the extension of 
separate promotion programs for beef, 
pork and lamb within the framework of 
the board. 


Study Committee Recommendation 


The proposals were adopted by the 
board’s directorate on the recommenda- 
tions of its program and policy study 
committee, headed by John M. Marble, 
Carmel Valley, California. (Mr. Marble 
was elected chairman of the board of 
directors at the Wichita meeting.) The 
study committee’s recommendations 
were based on the most recent progress 
report of the special advisory commit- 
tee headed by Dr. Herrell DeGraff of 
Cornell University. The advisory group 
had been commissioned by the board 
last fall to study the entire meat pro- 





SINCE 1920 


Wool Wool 


RC ELLIOTT & CO'S 


ORGANIZATION 
Salt Lake City 


Wishes 


Success to You Ram-ers 
Bob Elliott 
Jim Elliott 
R C Elliott 


Our Business is Buying Wool 
Phone: Elgin 5-3411 





motion, education and advertising pic- 
ture and to make recommendations on 
the most effective means of coordinat- 
ing promotion programs for all species 
of meat. Its first progress report was 
presented in connection with the 
board’s semi-annual meeting in Ames, 
Iowa, last November. 


The advisory group is continuing its 
research into the broad field of meat 
promotion and will present its final re- 
port and recommendations at the end 
of the year 1961. 








Best Wishes to the 46th Annual 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


— 


PRODUCERS 


Livestock Marketing Association 


& Western Livestock Order Buyers 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
Ogden and North Salt Lake 


PLMA Agencies located at 
Ogden — Denver — Artesia — Billings — 
Caldwell — North Salt Lake — Phoenix — 


Brawley — Yuma 























John Clay & Co. 


of Denver, Colerade 
Successful Sellers of Sheep and 
Other Classes of Livestock 


You are assured the last dollar the market 
affords when your stock is consigned to 


CLAY and given the benefit of careful 
handling and experienced salesmanship. We 
stress efficiency in sorting, filling, weighing 
and accounting. Remittance of proceeds is 
prompt. 


There Is No More Effective 
Way to Market Your Stock 
Than Through 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


of Denver, Colorado 
Live Stock Commission Service 
Denver, Colorado 




















TARGHEE SHEEP Freeman Extends Drought Relief 


Versatile Wood Grade — Superior for Cross- 
ing — Open-Faced-Polled — Excellent Carcass 
and Dressing Yields — Good Mothers — Rapid 


istics. 

ANNUAL NATIONAL U.S. TARGHEE SHEEP 

SALE 
ee es See 7, Sees OLLOWING requests by the gover- 
Billings Public Stockyards hs 2 ‘ 
: nors of four Northern Great Plai: 

(East end of Minnesota Avenue) ‘. é ‘i 
snbthiieas States, Secretary of Agriculture Orviiie 
“ree ‘ i »xte > > + 
il ae <a tate Riis. <t Mniaal ates L. Freeman on July 3 extended emet 
Flock Registered and Foundation Ewes — gency livestock feed assistance to help 
Carload Lots of Hi-Quality Commercial Ewes offset the effects of severe drought in 
For more information write: 109 counties in Minnesota, and North 
and § akota. » has als ade 
U. S. Targhee Sheep Ass’n. ind South Dakota He has ilso made 
‘ emergency loans available in 121 coun- 
Gene Coombs, Sec.-Treas. ties of the four drought-stricken states. 


BOX 2513 BILLINGS MONTANA ie : ; 
In addition, the U. S. Department of 








Agriculture is helping state agencies 
and ranchers to control migratory 
grasshoppers now infesting rangeland 

















in southeastern Montana, western North 
Inspect my Dakota and northwestern South Dako- 
ta. USDA’s Agricultural Research Ser- 


PANAMA YEARLINGS vice is assuming up to one-third of the 
. cost of control operations—sharing ex- 
at the National penses in Montana with the ranchers, 
and in North Dakota with the state 
and ranchers. State and USDA survey 
crews are determining the extent and 
intensity of infestations in critical 
areas of South Dakota and elsewhere. 











Secretary Freeman said, “Livestock 
producers will be able to obtain forage 
and hay immediately from lands in 
conserving uses and temporarily retired 
from production under federal farm pro- 
TS . grams, in counties designated under 
If you are looking for large, well-balanced the livestock feed program. In addi- 
rams with long staple wool, dense enough tion, in most of the counties they will 
so it won’t brush, you need look no further. be able to obtain feed grains acquired 
Here they are. under the price-support program to 
help feed and maintain their basic 


A. R. LINFORD livestock herds. 


Rapetend “The actions taken not only will as- 
sist farmers in the drought areas but 

















SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Clawson’s WESTERN RANGE AND LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 
Collin’s PROFITABLE SHEEP 

Diggins and Bundy’s SHEEP PRODUCTION 
Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSBANDRY 
Ensminger’s STOCKMAN’S HANDBOOK 
Gilfillan’s SHEEP 

Hozkin’s WOOL AS AN APPAREL FIBER 
Juergenson’s APPROVED PRACTICES IN SHEEP PRODUCTION 
Kammiade’s SHEEP SCIENCE 

Kohnke & Bertrand’s SOIL CONSERVATION 
McKinney's THE SHEEP BOOK 

Morrison’s FEEDS AND FEEDING 

Newsom’s SHEEP DISEASES 

Pearse’s SHEEP & PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
Sampson’s RANGE MANAGEMENT 
Saunderson’s WESTERN STOCK RANCHING 
Seiden’s LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Stoddart & Smith’s RANGE MANAGEMENT 
Thompson’s SOILS & SOIL FERTILITY 
Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPHERD’S EMPIRE 
Wentworth’s AMERICAN SHEEP TRAILS 


For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
414 Crandall Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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Gaining Ability — High Twinning Character- To Needy States 


also will help to assure the nation’s fu- 
ture food supply. There is no more 
fitting use for our plentiful supplies of 
feed grains than to help alleviate feed 
shortages, thus preventing needless 
liquidation of livestock herds and en- 
suing economic disaster in the drought 
area. It is in times of emergency that 
we can fully realize the true signifi- 
cance of our abundant agricultural 
production.” 

In all of North Dakota’s 53 counties 
and in 12 western and northwestern 
South Dakota counties, farmers and 
ranchers will be able to buy government 
owned feed grains at current support 
prices. They will also be permitted to 
graze and cut hay from lands retired 
from production under the conservation 
reserve and 1961 feed grain programs. 

In the 20 eastern Montana counties, 
producers can buy government-owned 
feed grains and can graze or cut hay 
from conservation reserve lands. 

In the 24 northwestern Minnesota 
counties, farmers will be permitted to 
graze and cut hay off lands under the 
conservation reserve. 

Emergency loans have been made 
available in 24 counties in Minnesota, 
37 in Montana, 51 in North Dakota, and 
20 in South Dakota. The loans can 
be used to finance farming and live- 
stock operations including purchase of 
feed, insecticide control and improve- 
ments to irrigation and livestock water 
supply systems. 

Application for the loans are made at 
the local county offices of the Farmers 
Home Administration. The interest rate 


is 3 per cent. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Later in July 
Secretary Freeman extended emergency 
livestock feed assistance to a total of 
20 counties in South Dakota, three in 
Wyoming, 11 in Nevada and 27 in Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. 

In total, drought emergency livestock 
feed assistance has been extended to 
153 countries as follows: Minnesota, 35; 
Montana, 20; North Dakota, 53; South 
Dakota, 20; Wyoming, 3; Nevada, 11 and 
Wisconsin, 11. 
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Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their 
opinions about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. 
In offering this space for free expression of thought, The National Wool 
Grower assumes no responsibility for any statement made. The statement 
about the condition of pastures is taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report 


for the week ending July 10, 1961. 


PASTURES 

Range and pasture feed continued 
short in the drought-plagued areas of 
the northern Great Plains, and move- 
ment of cattle to market varied with 
degree of severity. Supplies of grass 
were considered plentiful in Nebraska, 
although most ranges and _ pastures 
cured rapidly during the week. Range 
and pasture grasses were reported ade- 
quate for current needs in the other 
sections of the central Great Plains. 
Cattle continued to make good gains on 
lush pastures in the southern Great 
Plains, and ranges throughout most of 
Texas showed additional improvement 
from frequent showers, especially in 
the southern sections. 


CALIFORNIA 


Dorris, Siskiyou County 
July 14, 1961 


This area is being sprayed to control 
weeds and insects. Our sheep are on 
pastures where I am happy to say the 
grass is good, much better than for the 
past two years. There has been no re- 
duction in the numbers of sheep per- 
mitted to graze in the national forest. 

I do not know of any sales of yearlings 
ewes nor lamb contracts, but feeders 
are bringing 1315 cents per pound at 
Roseburg, Oregon. 

The Klamath Wool Pool sold recently 
for 45.6 cents per pound 

I am a newcomer to the sheep indus- 
try. 

—Charles E. Green 


Vina, Tehama County 
July 9, 1961 

There have been no lamb contracts 
recently but the going prices here are 
15 cents for fats and 12 to 13 cents for 
feeders. No yearling ewes have been 
sold as yet. 

I sold my wool about May 1 at 50 
cents for ewe’s twelve-months wool, 33 
cents for lambs wool and 12 cents for 
tags. 

We run our sheep on pasture and do 
not use the national forest. Feed this 
summer is very poor, not nearly as 
good as during the past few years. 

—E. W. Leininger 
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COLORADO 


Durango, La Plata County 
July 14, 1961 


No lambs have been contracted nor 
have any yearling ewes been sold 
around here. 

Some wool sold at 42 to 45 cents for 
original bag. Some fine wool sold for 
$1.18 per pound delivered to Denver, 
and down to $1.08 for quarterblood. 

We are bothered with whirl milkweed 
and sneeze weed, but not much is being 
done to control them. 

Something is needed to bolster lamb 
prices this fall. 

—Raymond D. Farmer 


Crested Butte, Gunnison County 
July 7, 1961 


No lambs have been contracted in our 
area thus far. 

Our sheep pasture in the mountains. 
Feed conditions there are fair, which 
is the way it has been for the past few 
years. 

We have not had any cuts in our 
numbers on the national forest. 

—Joe Escher 











17th National Columbia 
Sheep Show and Sale 
Minot, North Dakota, Aug. 6 & 7 


For sheep which 

produce: 

1, more pounds of 

* superior, all- 
white, medium 
wool. 
large, at- 

* tractive, 
open-faced 
replace- 
ments. 

3. quality lambs 
that the con- 
sumer prefers. 

4, more net dollars 
return per head. 

Use “‘Columbias,”’ the breed with a future. 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
121 No. College Ave. Ft. Collins, Colorado 
Lawrence C. Patterson, Secretary 














CREDIT 
AVAILABLE 


SHEEPMEN 
CATTLEMEN 


SEE US FOR YOUR 
RANGE AND FEEDER LOANS 


Prompt and Courteous Service 


Utah Livestock Production 
Credit Association 


604 Beneficial Life Insurance Building 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah Phone DAvis 2-5603 











For 
Weight 
and 
Quality 


Fleeces 





COLUMBIA SHEEP 


Body 
Size 
and 


Conformation 


Choose from a flock that is producing champions 


R. J. SHOWN 


MONTE VISTA, COLORADO 





























~ Large, Quality 
=  PANAMAS 


Inspect my consignment to 
the National Ram Sale. 
5 YEARLING RANGE 
RAMS 


HARRY MEULEMAN & SON 


Rt. 1, Rupert Ida. Ph. HE 6-6620 











July 5, 1961 


Fruita, Mesa County 

Feed on the range is rather spotted 
but on the whole about as good or a 
little better than last year. There have 
been no reductions in the number of 
sheep permitted to graze on the national 
forests. Our sheep go to the summer 
range July 10 where feed prospects are 
fair. We have no serious weed or in- 
sect menace in our area. 

We suffered no serious spring losses 
and were able to save about the same 
percentage of lambs as last year. To 
my knowledge there have not been any 








CAMBRIDGE 








WARFIELD SUFFOLKS 


> & > 


ALWAYS BIG ... RUGGED . . . DURABLE 


See my consignment at the National and other leading sales for SUFFOLK 


rams that are ready to go to work and produce the profits you want. 


L. D. WARFIELD 


IDAHO 
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Come to . 


combined with personalized service. 
OFFICE PHONE: CE 2-1790 
PRESIDENT: WILLARD SCHNELL—CE 2-4126 
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| i ap Progressive Sheep ie i, Market 


if you are looking for a modern up-to-date and growing sheep auction with 
a large volume of fresh rancher consigned sheep and lambs! 


SCHEDULE FOR SHEEP SALES 
Wednesdays — Starting July 12 
Range conditions indicate very early marketing this season. 


We wish to offer to you, Buyer or Seller, our constant improved facilities, proper feed and care, 


MILES CITY 
LIVESTOCK AUCTION 
MARKET 


YARD MANAGER: WALTER SHJEFLO, CE 2-1258 
CONTACT MAN: KEN THOMPSON—CE 2-0499 
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lamb contracts or sales of yearling 
ewes. 

Thirty per cent of the 1961 clip has 
been sold, 15 per cent consigned and 
55 per cent stored. In this area wool 
brought 37 to 46 cents depending on 
shrink. 

—Emmet Elizondo 


IDAHO 


Buhl, Twin Falls County 
July 7, 1961 

Most of the wools in this area were 
sold during March with prices ranging 
from 34 to 45 cents. 

In the spring our sheep were both- 
ered by ticks and the ewes and lambs 
were sprayed to get rid of them. 

Our sheep run on the range. We have 
had a cut in the number of sheep per- 
mitted to graze in the national forest. 
The position of the Forest Service is 
that since sections of the forest were 
sprayed for sagebrush in the spring of 
1960 no grazing is to be permitted in 
the sprayed areas for a period of two 
years. 

Contracts for lambs in this area have 
been made at $17.50 for fats and $14 
for feeders. No yearling ewes were 
sold. 

The June weather was extremely hot 
with only one good rain. This resulted 
in lambs being shipped 10 days earlier 
than usual. However, summer feed con- 
ditions are fairly satisfactory. 

—Maurice Guerry 


MISSISSIPPI 


Indianola, Sunflower County 
July 10, 1961 


The National Wool Grower is tops in 
its field. We take several others, but 
none comes close to it. 

We are being plagued by wild barley 
in this area. All one can do to control 
it is to cut it down continually. 

There have been no recent wool sales, 
no lamb contracts nor sales of yearling 
ewes. 

We pasture our sheep. There is plen- 
ty of grass—far more than for the past 
two years put together. Since May we 
have had about 12 inches of rain. 

Leslie Fletcher 


MONTANA 


Cascade, Cascade County 
July 7, 1961 

After a very dry, hot June that 
burned the range grass and emptied 
water holes, we have had some good 
thunder showers—.50 to 1.50 inches in 
this area. 

Dry land hay is very poor, but 30 to 
40 miles away a fine irrigated area has 
produced a bumper crop. The first crop 
sold for $20 a ton baled, but direct from 
the field. The second crop will prob- 
ably bring a considerably higher price. 
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I have not heard of any lamb con- 
tracts nor sales of yearling ewes in this 
area. Our wool was sold through the 
Fairfield wool pool last month for 39.3 
cents per pound. 

We run our sheep on pastures. This 
year feed is fair to very poor—far 
poorer than for many years. 

The most urgent need is for a steady 
lamb market. This is particularly true 
in the case of the small producers with 
less than a carload of lambs. 

—Edwin James 


Absarokee, Stillwater County 
July 10, 1961 


We are not bothered too much in this 
area by weeds nor insects thus far. 

There have been no lamb contracts, 
but buyers are talking in terms of 12 
cents per pound. 

Our sheep are on pasture. Feed is 
fair to poor. This condition is about 
the same as last year but worse than 
in 1959. 

Wool here has been selling in the 
high 30’s and low 40’s. 

I believe most producers are willing 
to strive for better quality in wool and 
meat. However, at the present time 
the market set-up gives very little in- 
centive for the lambs. Our wool pool 
is one of the best. We received 51.33 
cents as compared to other pools re- 
ceiving several cents less per pound. 

—Hugo Jarussi 


NEW MEXICO 


El Rita, Rio Arriba County 
July 10, 1961 


Advertising is badly needed for the 
sheep industry. Growers should have 
stickers printed saying “EAT MORE 
LAMB AND WEAR WOOL FOR BET- 
TER HEALTH.” Every’ sheepman 
should display these stickers on his ve- 
hicles and also give them to friends and 
fellow workers, such as shearing gangs 
and herders. They should also be given 
to the stores that they patronize, asking 
them to put them in a prominent place. 

Although the local ranger has threat- 
ened cutting the number of sheep per- 
mitted to graze in the national forest, 
there has been no reduction as yet. 
Feed on the range is plentiful—about 
25 per cent better than previous years. 

Feeder lambs and mixed lots have 
been contracted at 15 cents, but there 
have been no yearling ewes sold. 

Wool sold for 38 cents in the grease 
for halfblood including some fine. 

—Fabian Garcia 


Carlsbad, Eddy County 
July 14, 1961 


I don’t know of any lamb contracts 


August 1961 








nor sales of yearling ewes. I talked to 


two ranchers from the Hope area last TOP QUALITY 


year. Both were well pleased with 
everything except the low price for COLUMBIAS and HAMPSHIRES 


sheep. — 
We have a farm flock. Feed on the Use Our Rams and Get More Lambs 





range this year is excellent, better than ve 
last year. For outstanding Columbia and Hampshire 


r F ed d , check 
We sell our wool at the Wool Co-op Srilendtea as seeaenie te Sale. = 


at Artesia. This year I believe, most of Raised on the mountain ranges of Idaho. 


the wool in this area brought better 
prices than last year. ELKINGTON BROS. 


Idaho Falls, Idaho 








—Cecil Ginnani 
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WOOLS OF THE WORLD 


CASHMERE VICUNA CAMEL HAIR 
WOOLS NOILS WASTE 
MOHAIR FUR FIBERS ALPACA 


FORTE, DUPEE, SAWYER COMPANY 


A Division of Forte-Fairbairn, Inc. 


Sales Office: 311 Summer Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
HU 2-8434 
PROCESSING PLANTS: 


464 Hillside Ave., Needham Heights, Mass. — HI 4-7900 
59 Davis Ave., Norwood, Mass. — NO 7-4270 
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Rambouillets 
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2, 
Rk enown . 


During 1960 we shipped 
rams by special order to 
Mexico, Colombia, So. 


America and Texas. 


76 
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Will have our usual top Consignment at the National and other ram sales 


GEORGE L. BEAL & SONS - Ephraim, Utah 
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OREGON 
SUFFOLKS Bonanza, Klamath County 
For Sale: Twenty-five choice quality yearling July 13, 1961 
and two-year-old Suffolk rams Our sheep are on pasture where there 


SID BRANCH is plenty of feed. 


BRANCH FARMS Winsns, Mleinign! I have heard that fat lambs have 
been contracted for 16 cents per pound. 





There have been no sales of yearling 





ewes. 
H Most of the growers in this area sold 
A their wool through the Oregon wool 
M growers pool for about 46 cents per 
pound. We sold our wool on July 1, 
P but as yet have not received payment 
$ for it. 
There are no weed or insect menaces 
in this area. 
—Robert R. Davis 


Roseburg, Douglas County 
July 12, 1961 

Most of the wool in this area was 
We invite you to inspect our HAMP- sold outright at prices from 41 to 43 
SHIRE consignment at the National cents per pound. 
Ram Sale. A few fine-wooled vearling ewes were 
sold at the auction yards for from $12 
Our entries in the 1960 National to $14, but no lambs have been con- 
topped all three Hampshire classes. tracted. We need some strong action 
in order to increase the price of lambs. 
Parsee gp coe glipacne ranelfanalistecene Anaad Our sheep are on pasture where the 


we look forward to making new ones.” . 3 
grass is good, better than for the pre- 


MATTHEWS BROS. INC vious two or three years. 
° ; Some spraying has been done here 
Rt. 1 Ovid, Idaho to control the weed and insect nuisance. 


—W. E. Wilshire 




















ANNUAL SALE 


Rams, Ewe Lambs, Mature and Yearling Ewes 


DRAFTED FROM THE 


Columbia - Targhee - Rambouillet 
Flocks of the 


U.S. SHEEP EXPERIMENT STATION 


WESTERN SHEEP BREEDING LABORATORY 


DUBOIS, IDAHO 
10 o’clock a.m., September 28, 1961 
Sale list of rams upon request after September 1 

















SOUTH DAKOTA 


Vale, Butte County 
July 9, 1961 

In this locality we have received 
several inches of rain recently, but a 
short distance from here conditions are 
poor. In most cases its is very dry, with 
little feed. 

We run our sheep on pasture. Our 
feed is in fair supply—about the same 
as in the past two or three years. There 
is no insect or weed menace in this area. 

Our wool was sold for 451% cents. 

—George C. Follette 


Philip, Haakon County 
July 10, 1961 

There have been no recent wool trans- 
actions in this area and no lamb con- 
tracts. 

We run our sheep on pastures. The 
grass is very short—shorter and spars- 
er than for several years—because of 
the drought. We are also being plagued 
by grasshoppers. To my knowledge 
nothing has been done to control these 
pests. 


—Wayne Fairchild 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Quinn, Pennington County 
July 11, 1961 

There is no insect nor weed menace 
in our area but feed is very scarce—a 
little worse than last year. We cannot 
stay in the sheep business if wool and 
lamb prices continue to get lower and 
feed and hay prices continue to get 
higher. 

There have been no lamb contracts 
nor sales of yearling ewes. 

—John Fortune 


Smithwick, Fall River County 
July 12, 1961 

Most of the wool is selling at about 
11 cents per pound, both outright and 
from pools. 

We in this area will not make any 
profit from lambs this year and many 
will have to sell out. 

We run our sheep on both pastures 
and the range. It is very dry and the 
feed is poor—about 50 per cent less 
than last year and about 75 per cent 
less than two years ago. 

There have been no lamb contracts 
but some have been sold in sale barns. 
Fat lambs brought 16 to 17 cents per 
pound and feeders 10 to 14 cents per 
pound. Some good aged ewes with lambs 














My consignment to the National Ram Sale will consist of 30 SUFFOLK RANGE RAMS. They are 


fine, rugged rams raised on Idaho ranges. Come Check Them. 


HOMEDALE B. B. BURROUGHS 
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at side brought from $12 to $16 a pair. 
A few yearling ewes have been sold— 
fine wooled at $9 and crossbred (white- 
faced) at $6. 

Some of the flocks in this area have 
been quarantined for scabies. 


—Les Ferguson 


Oelrichs, Fall River County 
July 7, 1961 


I know of only one wool sale in this 
area—30 bags at 40 cents per pound. 

Although I have not heard of any 
lamb contracts a lot of sheep and lambs 
are being marketed at sale barns at the 
following prices: fat lambs, 90- to 105- 
pounds, $17.50 to $18; feeders, 65- to 
80-pounds $14 to $14.50 with fine- 
wooled ewe lambs, crossbred ewe lambs 
(whitefaced) and mixed lots selling 
along with the other lambs. I do not, 
however, know of any sales of yearling 
ewes. 

I do not graze my sheep in the na- 
tional forest, but those who do, have 
had a cut in permitted numbers due to 
lack of moisture. I run my sheep on 
pasture. 

It has been very dry and the hay 
crop is small. There is also a shortage 
of water. In my area it is drier than 
for the past two or three years but 30 
miles west of here feed conditions are 
about the same as in previous years. 

—William J. Frahm 


TEXAS 


Gouldbusk, Coleman County 
July 11, 1961 


Feed conditions are very good—better 
than in many years. This condition 
seems to be general in our area. My 
sheep run on pasture. 

I have not heard of any lamb con- 
tracts nor sales of yearling ewes. There 
seems to be very little demand for sheep 
of any kind. 

We are bothered by both insects and 
weeds, but considerable spraying of in- 
secticides has been done to combat the 
insects. Spraying, mowing and shred- 
ding has been done to combat the weeds. 

Most of the wool in this area was 
sold at shearing time for 47 to 53 cents 
a pound. I have not heard of any recent 
sales. 

I would like to see the American 
Sheep Producers Council try spending 
more money on one major TV show 
with the best entertainers in the U. S., 
and less on some other forms of adver- 
tising. 

—L. B. Kennedy 


Bandera, Bandera County 
July 10, 1961 


A few sales of fine-wooled yearling 
ewes have brought from $8 to $12. 


August, 1961 


There have been no sales of wool for 
the last two or three months. 
Our sheep are on the range where 
grass is about average for this area. 
We are having trouble with blow flies 
but nothing is being done to control 
them. 


Without the provisions of the Nation- 
al Wool Act, the sheep industry would 
not look good at all. Prices for both 
live animals and wool have been quite 
low for the last year. 

—Name Withheld at 
Writer’s Request 











buyer: Mr. Jay Broadbent. 


the shows, sales or on the ranch. 





1960 was a TERRIFIC Year at 


LARSEN’S 


High selling pen Suffolk-Hampshires at Utah Ram Sale; 


With even a greater set of rams for 1961, we'll be consigning to the above 
sales plus the National Ram Sale. See our big, stretchy, meat type sheep at 


JACK D. LARSEN *=* Spanish Fork, Utah 


OUR SALE RESULTS 


Nevada Ram Sale — High Selling 
Columbia. 


Utah Ram Sale — First and Second 
High Selling Suffolk-Hampshires, 
Second High Selling Suffolks. 


Golden Spike Ewe Sale — First thru 
Six High Selling Suffolk Ewes. 


Craig Ram Sale — One of the 
Overall High Averages. 

















T. Tracy Wright 
President 








Producers Livestock Loan 
Company 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
301 Deseret Building 


SERVING THE WESTERN STATES 
WITH LOW COST RANGE AND 
FEEDER LIVESTOCK LOANS 


i 
Best Wishes to the 46th 


National Ram Sale 


Geo. M. Smith 
Gen’‘] Manager 


























This year my consignment consists 
of sons of the Utah State University 
ram... second highest selling ram 
at Ogden in 1959... a ram with 
a high rate of gain. 


E. J. HANDLEY 


Rt. 1 McMinnville, Oregon 


UTAH 


Fountain Green, Sanpete County 
July 6, 1961 

Most sheepmen are very discouraged 
because of the low price for lambs. 
There are lots of sheep for sale but no 








buyers. There have been no lamb con- 





_7 a Large, Rugged 


COLUMBIA RAMS 
See my consignment at the National Kam Sale 


2 STUDS and 20 RANGE RAMS 


My rams have proved their dependability over the years and have always 
sold at or near the top in the National. 


I have some good rugged rams and registered ewes for sale at my ranch. 


— YOUR INSPECTION INVITED — 


MARK BRADFORD 


Spanish Fork, Utah 





























Eleventh Annual 


Wyoming Purebred Columbia 
Association Sale 
60 of the Best Foundation Ewes 
15 Select Stud Rams 
Douglas, Wyoming —. September 2 - 9:30 a. m. 


OF at We, 


Trelfth Annual 


Range Ram Sale 


of 


350 Purebred Columbia Rams 


Rock Springs, Wyoming 
September 13 


For Catalogs, Contact Tony Fellhauer, Secy., Laramie, Wyo. 











tracts nor sales of yearling ewes. There 
have also been no wool sales in this 
area. 

We are bothered with weeds and in- 
sects, but very little is being done to 
control them. 

The number of sheep permitted to 
graze on the national forests has not 
been reduced this year. Our sheep are 
on the range where feed conditions are 
not good due to lack of moisture. These 
dry years have caused feed conditions 
to get worse year by year. 


—James L. Nielson 


Mt. Pleasant, Sanpete County 
July 6, 1961 


Our sheep run on the range and feed 
is very poor generally. This is due to 
the drought which is worse this year 
than it has been for the past two or 
three years. There has been no reduc- 
tion in the number of sheep permitted 
to graze on the national forests. 

There has been no lamb contracting 
for fall delivery as yet. However some 
yearling ewes have been sold, fine- 
wooled and crossbred (whitefaced) 
bringing $12. 

Some spraying has been done to rid 
us of our weed and insect menace. 

Much of the 1961 clip was sold in 
this section during April and May 
bringing from 39 to 43 cents. 

The majority of sheepmen in this 
area are beginning to believe that the 
sheep business is on its way out. 


—Obed Nelson 


Manti, Sanpete County 
July 6, 1961 


There is no profit to be made in the 
sheep business. Wool in this area sold 
for about 40 cents per pound after all 
costs were deducted. 

Our sheep run on the range and in 
this area there is a weed and insect 
menace but nothing is being done to 
control it. There has been no reduction 
in the numbers permitted to graze in 
the national forest. The range has a 
fair amount of feed—about the same 
amount as for the past two or three 
years. 

There have been no lamb contracts. 

—Arthur H. Nell 


Cedar City, Iron County 
July 12, 1961 

There have been no recent lamb con- 
tracts nor yearling ewe sales around 
here. 

Our sheep are on the range where 
feed is fair—about the same as for the 
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last few years. We are troubled with 
weeds and insects, but nothing is being 
done about them. 

—Hunter J. Nelson 


WASHINGTON 


Othello, Adams County 
July 10, 1961 


We run our sheep on privately leased 
land. Feed is fairly plentiful. We are, 
however, bothered by grasshoppers. 

There have been no lamb contracts 
and I haven’t heard of any recent sales 
of yearling ewes or wool. 

More tariff should be charged on 
foreign imports. With our expenses we 
cannot compete with foreign producers. 

—Thomas Bryan 


WYOMING 


Upton, Weston County 
July 10, 1961 


We have no insect nor weed menace 
in this area, but the range is very dry- 
the worst in 30 years. In some places 
nothing turned green this spring. We 
run our sheep on native grass pastures. 

I do not know of any sales of yearling 
ewes nor lamb contracts. I also have 
not heard of any wool sales. 

We have a very bad dog problem here. 
Stray dogs and dogs that are not cared 
for at home run and kill all types of 
stock. All laws are in favor of the dogs. 
There are no laws to protect the stock- 


man. 
—Francis Cowger 


Gillette, Campbell County 
July 8, 1961 


Feed conditions are very spotty over 
this country. Our area is drier than for 
many years resulting in very little feed. 
There is, however, no insect or weed 
menace. 

No wool has been sold recently to 
my knowledge. There also have been no 
lamb contracts or sales of yearling 


ewes. 
—Harlie Cosner 


Medicine Bow, Carbon County 
July 11, 1961 


Problems of the American sheep in- 
dustry could be greatly alleviated by 
cutting imports of wool, live and 
dressed lamb, and by instituting greater 
national advertising of wool and woolen 
products through television. These 
wool advertisements should be spon- 
sored by the American Wool Council in 
cooperation with woolen manufacturing 
companies and should be in conjunc- 
tion with some popular national show. 
How nature has made woolen fibers and 
why the products are better in com- 
parison with synthetics should be con- 


August, 1961 


stantly kept before the public. True 
information on woolen products relayed 
to the public through the power of ad- 
vertising would give the industry a big 
boost. 

There have been no recent woo! sales 
in our area, and I have not heard of any 
lamb contracts nor sales of yearling 
ewes. 


We run our sheep on the range where 
feed is only fair. This summer has been 
drier than for several years, This dry- 
ness naturally has resulted in less feed 
than usual. However, we have no weed 
or insect menace. 

—Cronberg Brothers, Inc. 


Douglas, Converse County 
July 12, 1961 

Our sheep are in pastures where feed 
is fair, slightly better than in 1960. We 
have not been bothered by insects nor 
weeds. 
lamb con- 
There 


Have not heard of any 
tracts nor sales of yearling ewes. 
have been no recent wool sales. 

We find our income from sheep is in- 
sufficient to meet growing expenses in 
raising them. 

—Elmer Cowell 





33 UNITS — WITH KITCHENS — REFRIGERATED 
UNITS — BATHS AND SHOWERS — BEAUTY REST 
MATTRESSES — ONE BLOCK FROM THE RAM SALE 


COLISEUM IN OGDEN — THE 
MOUNTAIN VIEW MOTEL 
Located on U.S. 38 — 563 West 24th St. 





For Dependable Columbias 
. .- Count on Thomas 


We produce typy, big-boned, deep-bodied, 
rugged rams, ready to go to work and pro- 
duce profits for you. Be sure to see our 
offerings at the National and other leading 
They will all be desirable, dependable 
(Taken 


sales. 
bucks like the one pictured above. 
at our ranch June 6, 1961.) 


PETE & GARTH THOMAS 
Malad, Idaho 








we have entered. 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 








. Your Whol Production with Madsen | 


Madsen Rambouillet rams are noted for their top-quality wool fleece. 
They are big, sturdy, dependable rams — the kind you can count on. 


Our wool fleeces have won numerous awards in various wool shows 


Pick your Rambouillet rams from our 
consignment at the National Ram Sale 


We Welcome Your Inspection 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


Phone 175 


FRANK SWENSON, Mgr. 




















SHIP THAT UNSOLD WOOL 
TO PACIFIC 


Pacific Wool Growers 
734 N.W. 14 Portland, Oregon 








If You Are In The Sheep Business 
To Make Money, Switch To 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Rambouillets produce more pounds of better 
quality lambs, thriftier feeder lambs, more pounds 
of better quality wool, and better ewe lambs 
for replacement. This means More Net Income. 


For Information Write: 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN. 


2709 Sherwood Way San Angelo, Texas 
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WHY GAMBLE? 


Spanish Farms Rams Are Production - Tested 


See Our consignment at the 


NATIONAL RAM SALE and other 


Intermountain ram sales 


RAMBOUILLET 
For Wool 


gs 


RALEIGH WILLIAMS 


Spanish Fork, Utah 
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Mark This Date - September 14 at Miles City, Montana 
1000 Individually Inspected Range Rams 


MONTANA RAM SALE 


at the 
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We wish you good LUCK with your Lambs this year 


We have done everything we know in feeding, breeding 
and culling to make this a presentable group of rams 


W ould like your opinion. We think this is an 


outstanding group of rams 


See you at the nation’s No. 1 sale 


THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 


OLSEN BROTHERS 


Spanish Fork, Utah 
Suffolks — Suffolk-Hampshires — Hampshires 





.. An Outstanding Lot Of Range Rams.. 


Suffolks-Hampshires & Suffolk-Hampshire Crossbreds 


Our consignment to the National Ram Sale will be as follows 


SUFFOLKS—2 Studs, 5 Registered & 25 Range Rams 
HAMPSHIRES—5 Range Rams 
SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS—15 Range Rams 


B Stock Ranch 
T. B. BURTON  Gantridge, Idaho 
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